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The Largest Shoe House on this Coast. 


San Francisco Shoe House 


s. . 931 & 933 MARKET STREET, (opposite Mason) 


WITH BRANCH FOR 


MEN’S BOYS’ SHOES 


AT 906 MARKET STREET 


“The Oakland’’ Shoe House 


1059 & 1061 Washington Street 
Oakland, Cal, 


With its branches at Berkeley and Alameda, are al) first 
up-to-late im every particular, with | 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 


Class Shoe Jlouses - 
Fine Footwear at Moderate Prices. 


Gi. E. FAIRCHILD, President & Manager 


Goodyear Brands 


RUBBER HOSE 


‘‘Gold Seal’’ brand 


The Best Made. 


Badger’’ brand 


excellent (Juality. 


‘*Conqueror’’ brand 


line (juality. 


*“*EIk’’ brand 


(rood (Juality. 


‘*Pioneer’’ brand 
Medium (Quality 


‘‘Anvil”’ brand 
(Quality. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CoO. 
R. H. Pease, Vice-President and Manager 


- San francisce, Cal. 
- Portland, Or. 


677 & 579 Market St. 
73 & 765 Wirst street 


| preventives taken in season are much surer than belated 


One of the Greatest Factors 


in producing a clear, clean skin and there- 
fore a perfect complexion, is the use of 


Agreeable 


drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 


and Sure, 


| pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 


Physicians recommend it. Millions have tound 
daken regularly in small doses its effect 


stances. 
it invaluable. 


| will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Manufactured by 


For Sale by all Drugyists. 


Why? 


Because it is a 
Healthful, 
Refreshing, 
Palatable and 
Invigorating 
Beverage. 


Because It 
MAKES 
THE BEST 
LEMONADE 
ON EARTH. 


Because it is 
unexcelled as 4 
Table Water. 


Because it aids Digestion and cures 
Dyspepsia and Rheumatism. 


APPEALS TO YOU 


AND I want to be taken into your Homes 


SAYS I want to be taken in your Claret 
TO | want to be taken in the morning 
FAMILIES I want to be takenin a Lemonade 


Delivered in Boxes containing 2 Dozen Bottles. 
rom Office, 619 HOWARD ST., S. F. 
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HERE are certain pat sayings— axioms if you please —that are forever staring 

one in the face, meeting you at every crossroad, looming up like a pillar of 
fire by night and a pillar of cloud by day. They are sanctified by age —so very, 
very hoary that their white hairs command your reverence outwardly even while 
your whole mind and soul revolts. Only personal experience will convince the 
scoffer of their honesty. The Sanctum from a purely worldly point of view is not a 
success. It does not contain a rich member. So when one of the directors or stock- 
holders in the Company — that is of the Publishing Company —solemnly assures us 
that riches do not bring happiness, we listen respectfully and as respectfully doubt 
him. We are like the Scotchman—1I am not sure but | have used this simile before 
— who was willing to be convinced, but would like to see the man that could convince 
him. 

lf a man cannot be happy with the means to supply every bodily, moral, and 
mental want then, we maintain, there is something wrong with the man. 

There was a romantic little story running through the press that Mr. Huntington 
Sid as his palatial private car drew up to the charming station at Santa Rosa,— 
‘*! would be willing to give up all my millions and be a brakeman on one of my own 
lreivht trains if | could have my youth and eat my lunch from my tin pail on the 
shidy side of this little depot, and watch the red-cheeked, sunny-haired maidens of 
S.nta Rosa come out day after day to see trains pull in.’’ 

We all have these fugitive wishes, —they are idyllic and very creditable but 
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foolish. It is one thing to be a handsome, strong young brakeman with a good di- 
gestion, among a bevy of pretty girls, and quite another thing to be a brakeman old 
and crippled from long service. 

No doubt the railroad president looks back with pleasure mingled with regret on 
the days when he was a brakeman, as Lincoln surrounded with all the cares and 
anxieties of a great Civil War may have longed with a genuine longing for the little 
country law office in the quiet Illinois town. 

It is to be deplored that none of us have ever had actual experience with riches. 
We all have our day dreams, even now, of what we would do in case we were 
Huntington, Gould, or Vanderbilt,— how we would make ourselves happy in making 
others happy,— and we are in a continual state of surprise that our rich friends do 
not take kindly to our crafty suggestions. It is so easy for one of them to write his 
check and make so many people happy and at the same time do so much good, that 
we are amazed that they do not doit. It is useless to specify here our wishes, but 
if any of our wealthy readers are in want of our advice it is as free as water. 

A philosopher is simply a person who observes, draws conclusions, and puts his 
conclusions down in intelligent form. The Parson and the Contributor are not 
young, their minds are stored with more than a half century of experiences, but if 
you listen to their genial Sanctum talk day after day, the following thought takes 
shape. 

How years of work, and struggle, and great events, are forgotten, and certain 
moments and days that seem of no significance or importance cling like life itself to 
the memory. A commonplace saying, an ordinary action, or a trivial happening, 
remains when the memory of things seemingly of the greatest moment fades away. 

The Parson never talks of his daring charge at Antietam or of the time he per- 
iled his life to rescue a boat load of picnickers in Raccoon Straits,— even an old 
comrade’s praise does not seem to spur his memory. A camp-fire story or a boyhood 
prank remain as vivid in his mind as the day when they took place. 

Here is the opportunity for the philosopher. He asks himself the why of it all. 
It is a universal experience. Then there must be a reason. Was the camp-fire 
story or the boyhood prank a turning point in the Parson’s career? Uabeknown to 
him did it have some great and lasting influence on his life? Do we not have crises 
in our lives that we do not recognize ? 

‘“* There is a tide in the affairs of men.”’ 

Will the sage please point out the hour of high tide ? 

Shakspere was no doubt a philosopher, but he left no chart whereby you or | 
can recognize these supreme moments. Consequently as an amateur philosopher | 
am inclined to assert that there is something within us that recognizes and treasur 
the memory of the tide times of our lite even When our reason and senses pass then 
by. We entertain many an angel unawares as we refuse bread to many a deservin 
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time and interrupting vour puerile drivel, but | want you to understand that I am 
one of the original subscribers to this magazine. | am no chicken, if my hair is long. 
You may have seen my letters signed ‘ Veritas’ in the Guinda Populist ? ’’ 

The Reader respectfully removed his hat. 

The Ex-Subscriber. ‘‘ Do you follow me? Good. Now what! pick on is this. 
You don’t abuse the Railroad. You say nothing. You go along as though it was a 
vreat and good institution like the corner grocery and the primary. You take no 
part in such burning questions of the day as whether the Examiner did or did not sell 
its protection for one thousand dollars a month. What we want up in the country 
is more vim and backbone and personalities. Show up the iniquities of the rich and 
so help the poor. We can live longer and enjoy better health if we know that the 
predatory rich are not sleeping comfortably between their two feather ticks. Down 
with the railroads. Why, sir, they refused me a pass last Christmas back to my 
childhood home in Vermont. I who came to this country before railroads were 
thought of. The railroad is a tyrant and California is the last of the slave States. 
Loo you hear me? Take my name off your books. lam one of the people.’’ 

The Manager. ‘‘ Certainly. There is four years due,— will you pay now ?”’ 

The Ex-Subscriber. ‘‘Pay! Never! Collect it of Huntington and Crocker. 
You juggernaut! 

The Manager. ‘‘ Thanks. We prefer to collect it from your estate after you 
have talked yourself to death.”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘l have long wanted to meet ‘ Veritas.’ Since my boyhood 
days I have read his scholarly essays on the ‘ Want of a New Sewer on M Street,’ 
and ‘ An Appeal to the Self-respecting Citizens of the Eighth Ward.’ He is catholic in 
his choice of mediums. The Whitesville News and the New York 7ribune are honored 
alike with his brilliant pyrotechnics. His communications to the editor bristle with 
quotations from the orators and poets of the Fourth Reader. With Wendell Phillips 
he exclaims, ‘ Revolutions are not made; they come,’ and with Daniel Webster, 
‘Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing but our country.’ 
He is a first cousin of Old Subscriber, Tax-payer, Old Settler, Pioneer, 49er, and 
Vox Populi. He is a brother of Pro Bono Publico. His rhetoric is as picturesque 
as his grammar is original. He fears neither libel suits or public opinion. From the 
sunny side of the corner grocery he formulates State constitutions and regulates 
tumily jars. Veritas is the friend of the poor, excepting his own, and the advocate 
of the other people’s down trodden. He is as old as the printing press and. as tresh 
4s aspring poem. To have met a modest self-confessed Veritas is better than to 
hive been received by the Queen. Would that the Sanctum group could make him 

ne of them,”’ 


pe Manager. ‘Phave often thought Lwould take up philosephy as a profession 
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HERE are certain pat sayings— axioms if you please —that are forever staring 
one in the face, meeting you at every crossroad, looming up like a pillar of 
fire by night and a pillar of cloud by day. They are sanctified by age—so very, 
very hoary that their white hairs command your reverence outwardly even while 
your whole mind and soul revolts. Only personal experience will convince the 
scoffer of their honesty. The Sanctum from a purely worldly point of view is not a 
success. It does not contain a rich member. So when one of the directors or stock- 
holders in the Company — that is of the Publishing Company —solemnly assures us 
that riches do not bring happiness, we listen respectfully and as respectfully doubt 
him. We are like the Scotchman—1I am not sure but | have used this simile before 
— who was willing to be convinced, but would like to see the man that could convince 
him. 

If a man cannot be happy with the means to supply every bodily, moral, and 
mental want then, we maintain, there is something wrong with the man. 

There was a romantic little story running through the press that Mr. Huntington 
said as his palatial private car drew up to the charming station at Santa Rosa,— 
‘‘] would be willing to give up all my millions and be a brakeman on one of my own 
freight trains if | could have my youth and eat my lunch from my tin pail on the 
shady side of this little depot, and watch the red-cheeked, sunny-haired maidens of 
Santa Rosa come out day after day to see trains pull in.’’ 

We all have these fugitive wishes, —they are idyllic and very creditable but 
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foolish. It is one thing to be a handsome, strong young brakeman with a good di- 
gestion, among a bevy of pretty girls, and quite another thing to be a brakeman old 
and crippled from long service. 

No doubt the railroad president looks back with pleasure mingled with regret on 
the days when he was a brakeman, as Lincoln surrounded with all the cares and 
anxieties of a great Civil War may have longed with a genuine longing for the little 
country law office in the quiet Illinois town. 

It is to be deplored that none of us have ever had actual experience with riches. 
We all have our day dreams, even now, of what we would do in case we were 
Huntington, Gould, or Vanderbilt,— how we would make ourselves happy in making 
others happy,— and we are in a continual state of surprise that our rich friends do 
not take kindly to our crafty suggestions. It is so easy for one of them to write his 
check and make so many people happy and at the same time do so much good, that 
we are amazed that they do not doit. It is useless to specify here our wishes, but 
if any of our wealthy readers are in want of our advice it is as free as water. 

A philosopher is simply a person who observes, draws conclusions, and puts his 
conclusions down in intelligent form. The Parson and the Contributor are not 
young, their minds are stored with more than a half century of experiences, but if 
you listen to their genial Sanctum talk day after day, the following thought takes 
shape. 

How years of work, and struggle, and great events, are forgotten, and certain 
moments and days that seem of no significance or importance cling like life itself to 
the memory. A commonplace saying, an ordinary action, or a trivial happening, 
remains when the memory of things seemingly of the greatest moment fades away. 

The Parson never talks of his daring charge at Antietam or of the time he per- 
iled his life to rescue a boat load of picnickers in Raccoon Straits,— even an old 
comrade’s praise does not seem to spur his memory. A camp-fire story or a boyhood 
prank remain as vivid in his mind as the day when they took place. 

Here is the opportunity for the philosopher. He asks himself the why of it all. 
It is a universal experience. Then there must be a reason. Was the camp-fire 
story or the boyhood prank a turning point in the Parson’s career ? Uiabeknown to 
him did it have some great and lasting influence on his life? Do we not have crises 
in our lives that we do not recognize ? 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men.”’ 

Will the sage please point out the hour of high tide ? 

Shakspere was no doubt a philosopher, but he left no chart whereby you or | 
can recognize these supreme moments. Consequently as an amateur philosopher | 
am inclined to assert that there is something within us that recognizes and treasures 
the memory of the tide times of our life even when our reason and senses pass them 
by. We entertain many an angel unawares as we refuse bread to many a deserving 
beggar. 


HE Typewriter. ‘‘ There is a party out here that will not leave until he sees 
the editor. He has discontinued his subscription and has his reasons for so 
doing written out. He wishes to read them to some one in authority.’’ 
The Reader. ‘‘ Poetry or prose ?”’ , 
The Ex-Subscriber. ‘*‘ Excuse me, gentlemen, for intruding on your valuable 
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time and interrupting vour puerile drivel, but | want you to understand that | am 
one of the original subscribers to this magazine. I am no chicken, if my hair is long. 
You may have seen my letters signed ‘ Veritas’ in the Guinda Populist ? ’’ 

The Reader respectfully removed his hat. 

The Ex-Subscriber. ‘‘Do you follow me? Good. Now what! pick on is this. 
You don’t abuse the Railroad. You say nothing. You go along as though it was a 
great and good institution like the corner grocery and the primary. You take no 
part in such burning questions of the day as whether the Examiner did or did not sell 
its protection for one thousand dollars a month. What we want up in the country 
is more vim and backbone and personalities. Show up the iniquities of the rich and 
so help the poor. We can live longer and enjoy better health if we know that the 
predatory rich are not sleeping comfortably between their two feather ticks. Down 
with the railroads. Why, sir, they refused me a pass last Christmas back to my 
childhood home in Vermont. I who came to this country before railroads were 
thought of. The railroad is a tyrant and California is the last of the slave States. 
Do you hear me? Take my name off your books. | am one of the people.’’ 

The Manager. ‘‘ Certainly. There is four years due,— will you pay now ?”’ 

The Ex-Subscriber. ‘‘Pay! Never! Collect it of Huntington and Crocker. 
You juggernaut! ”’ 

The Manager. ‘‘ Thanks. We prefer to collect it from your estate after you 
have talked yourself to death.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘I have long wanted to meet ‘ Veritas.’ Since my boyhood 
days | have read his scholarly essays on the ‘ Want of a New Sewer on M Street,’ 
and ‘ An Appeal to the Self-respecting Citizens of the Eighth Ward.’ He is catholic in 
his choice of mediums. The Whitesville News and the New York /ribune are honored 
alike with his brilliant pyrotechnics. His communications to the editor bristle with 
quotations from the orators and poets of the Fourth Reader. With Wendell Phillips 
he exclaims, ‘ Revolutions are not made; they come,’ and with Daniel Webster, 
‘Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing but our country.’ 
He is a first cousin of Old Subscriber, Tax-payer, Old Settler, Pioneer, 49er, and 
Vox Populi. He is a brother of Pro Bono Publico. His rhetoric is as picturesque 
as his grammar is original. He fears neither libel suits or public opinion. From the 
sunny side of the corner grocery he formulates State constitutions and regulates 
family jars. Veritas is the friend of the poor, excepting his own, and the advocate 
of the other people’s down trodden. He is as old as the printing press and as fresh 
as aspring poem. To have meta modest self-confessed Veritas is better than to 
have been received by the Queen. Would that the Sanctum group could make him 
one of them.’’ 


“(HE Manager. ‘‘I have often thought | would take up philosophy as a profession. 

but I never could make a beginning. Now there was the time the Contributor, 
Tim O’Brien, and myself, salted that littke woman's mine at Smartsville. Our 
hearts were all in the right place, but our brains were in a bog. The Parson was 
saying that no good action was ever done that some one was not the better for it. 
However whoever received the benefit in this case | know the Contributor suffered, 
for the laugh the boys had on him beat him for judge in Stanislaus County.”’ 

The Artist. ‘‘ But he got the title of Judge, if he did lose the office.”’ 

The Manager. ‘‘ Talk about trivial things being impressed on your memory. | 
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can see it all as though it happened but yesterday, while | cannot even remember 
the fee | paid the minister that married me. One hot summer day back in the 
fifties a big, strapping fellow, with as dainty a bit of a wife as a man ever clapped 
eyes on, clambered out of the old Marysville coach at Smartsville and moved into a 
little cabin over at the foot of the-hill. The very next morning we saw her sitting 


in her cabin door with her big blue eyes swimming with tears. Some of the boys - 


thought the husband had been beating her, and were for divorcing them then and 
there. We talked it over all the forenoon and in the afternoon the little woman 
walked down to the store and asked the storekeeper where she could stake a claim. 
She was sobbing like her poor heart would break as she told him her husband had been 
taken with rheumatism and could n’t move, and that they did n’t have any money. 
She thought she could do a little mining alone if she just had a show. We all tried 
to give her a little dust, but her eyes snapped so they dried up her tears when she 
thanked us and said she was no beggar, but could work for a living. 

She walked straight out of there and over to the side hill and staked out a claim 
on a piece of ground that was as barren as the top of Ararat. A man could n’t have 
found color there if he had gone clean through to China, but she shoveled away 
with her soft little hands that blistered almost as soon as she touched the handle, and 
then cooled them in the water while she washed the dirt. Tim and the rest of us 
felt mighty sorry for the delicate little creature, a-working away so bravely to sup- 
port herself and her sick husband, so, it was the Contributor who thought it all out, 
we slipped around that night and salted her claim pretty heavy. The next morning 
we all sat in front of the saloon and watched her work out her first pan of dust. It 
netted somewhere about $200 in coarse gold, and she felt so good that she fell right 
down on her knees and thanked the good Lord. We all kind of choked and wiped 
our eyes, ani made a bee line for the bar. The little woman was so happy and 
worked away so cheerily all that day that the boys could n’t help giving her claim 
another salting. 

‘« The husband, a nice, patient kind of a chap, kept sick for weeks, his noble little 
wife kept digging and working away, and the Contributor and the rest of us kept 
salting her claim, for we could n’t bear to think of her disappointment if we should 
letit peter out. Our own claims were n’t paying any too well, the water was low, 
and what with standing around and watching her all day, we made so little that it 
was n’t very long till she had pretty nearly all the dust incamp. Finally, when she 
found her claim was n’t paying and her husband was better, she decided to take her 
departure. We were all mighty sorry to see her go; for she was a bright cheery 
little creature, and as pretty as a picture. The sight of her made us all kind of re- 
ligious, and the Contributor had collected somewhere in the neighborhood of two 
hundred dollars for a church. But with her went our yearning after a parson, and 
by a standing vote we made her a present of the whole collection. During the elec- 
tion it was told that the Contributor surreptiously added his diamond stud.”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ Regarding which my memory fails me.”’ 

The Manager. ‘‘Our divinity’s husband took sick again at Rough and Ready, 
and the boys there salted her claim until she broke the camp. He took sick again at 
Boston Ravine, and then over again at Selby Flat, and | think he carried that rheu- 
matism into and all the gold dust out of every camp in the State.’’ 

The Contributor. Is n’t it about time for the proof ?’’ 

The Office Boy. ‘‘ Proof.’’ 
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Mount Ritter, 13,072 feet. 


Height of Lake, 12,200 feet. 


Banner Peak, 1,300 feet. 


GLACIERS OF THE NORTH FORK SAN JOAQUIN RIVER. 


UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF THE HIGH 


SIERRA. 


l THE SOURCES OF THE SAN JOAQUIN. 


EARLY fifty years have 
elapsed since the settle- 
ment of California 
by the American 
people, and yet the 
story of its scen- 
ery has remained 
only half told. The 

ae scenic portion of 
the State, pur excellence, is the region of 
the Sierra Nevada, the southern half of 
which constitutes the highest mountain 
wall within the boundaries of the United 
States, and exhibits an extensive area of 
alpine crest of a grandeur that gives it 
rank among the celebrated mountain 
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ranges of the world. This region has 
been called the Californian Alps, nor is 
the implied comparison an unwarrantable 
one, for in totality of scenic value, so to 
speak, it is not unlikely that, in the 
future, the Sierra will be judged superior 
to the European Alps. Certainly there 
is no locality in the central portion of this 
continent capable of producing so pro- 
found an impression on the traveler as the 
mountains of Eastern California. 

A few volumes and a number of fugi- 
tive magazine articles represent all that 
has been written on this large subject, 
and these deal only with a comparatively 
small portion of the range. In the child- 
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hood of the State, an intelligent legisla- 
ture organized the Geological Survey of 
California, the subsequent cutting off of 
which in the prime of its usefulness was 
a lasting disgrace to our people. 

The Survey died in harness, however, 
for before its demise its Chief, Professor 
Josiah Dwight Whitney, maintained its 
vitality from his own private resources 
until the larger portion of the field work 
already accomplished had been published 
to the world. The single volume on 
geology contained the first reliable ac- 
counts of the Yosemite Valley and some 
little description of the High Sierra, espe- 
cially of the portions drained by the Mer- 
ced, the South Fork of the King’s, and 
the Kern River. 

This was nearly thirty years ago. At 
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OF THE HIGH SIERRA. 


about the same time Clarence King, a 
member of the Survey, published his 
‘* Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,’’ 
describing in a more popular way and 
with a delightful admixture of anecdote 
and adventure several of the localities 
treated by Whitney. King’s book may 
be called the first real literature on the 
Sierra. A few years later John Muir be- 
gan publishing in this magazine and other 
periodicals his very poetical descriptions 
of Yosemite and the adjacent mountains, 
and still later, Mr. J. M. Hutchings, in 
his book ‘‘In the Heart of the Sierras’’ 
put into permanent form the rich stores 
of information —of history and legend, 
anecdotes and statistics—that he had ac- 
cumulated during his many years resi- 
dence in Yosemite. This is practically 


Mount Ritter and Banner Peak. 


SOURCES OF THE MAIN FORK SAN JOAQUIN RIVER. 


TAKEN FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 11,500 FEET. 


LOOKING SOUTH SOUTHEAST. 
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UNEXPLORED REGIONS 


SNOW FIELD NEAR HEAD OF MONO CREEK, SOUTH FORK 


SAN JOAQUIN RIVER. HEIGHT OF PEAKS, 13,400 FEET. 


all. Englishmen and English women, 
tourists from Boston and here and there, 
have ‘‘done ’”’ the State, visited the Yo- 
semite Valley and added their little dab 
of corroborative comment on the wonders 
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of that locality. The existence above 
and beyond of a vast domain of sublime 
scenery of which this Yosemite was, 
geographically at least, only a tiny pro- 
vince, apparentiy was never dreamt of 
by these, our visitors. 

As for the natives, Heaven forgive us, 
but we have been an unzsthetical peo- 
ple, and are only now beginning to visit 
our Yosemite, let alone these unknown 
alps. Whitney’s fervid exhortations 
went out of print and out of mind; Muir’s 
really valuable work was mostly con- 
cerned with the Yosemite region, — and 
the great expanse of Californian alps, 
with its yosemites, its cafions, gorges, 
falls, lakes, glaciers, and towering, snow- 
clad peaks, slumbered unmolested and 
unthought of for years and years. Then, 
along in the eighties, residents of Fresno 
and Visalia, notably Mr. Lil A. Winchell, 
began to talk about the great canon of 
the South Fork of King’s River and to 
compare it with Yosemite. Mount Whit- 
ney also attracted some attention ; it was 
climbed by a few parties each year ; the 
fishing in the Kern was a drawing card, 
and altogether, the King’s and Kern 
Sierra has been growing steadily more 
popular with adventurous vacation par- 
ties from the Valley towns. Travel 
thither from more distant parts of the 


Southern Flank of Mount Goddard. 


Amphitheater and Frozen Lake. 


SOURCE OF SOUTH FORK SAN JOAQUIN RIVER, 12,200 FEET. 
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SOUTHEASTERN GLACIER OF MOUNT RITTER. 


State was also stimulated by the publica- 

tion by John Muir of an article in the 

Century on the King’s River Cajon. 
This is a brief history of general ex- 

ploration and travel in the Sierra Nevada 

Mountains, up to the time of the organi- 

zation in this city of the Sierra Club. A 
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A Group of Minarets. 


TAKEN FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 13,000 FEET, 


glance at the accompanying map will 
show how large a portion of the range 
has been neglected. Leaving out of ac- 
count certain parts of Tuolumne, Tulare, 
and Kern counties, which have been 
omitted from the map because their scen- 
ery is relatively inferior, it may be stated 
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Mount Heckel. Mount Spencer. 
Evolution Lake. 


Mount Fiske. 


Mount Huxley. 
Mount Goddard. 


SOURCES MIDDLE FORK SAN JOAQUIN RIVER. LOOKING SOUTHEAST FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 13,000 FEET. 


that almost all of the High Sierra of 
Madera and Fresno counties, an area of 
about twenty-five thousand square miles, 
drained by the San Joaquin and the 
northern branches of the King’s, has 
remained ferra incognita to the outside 
world. 1 say outside world, for of course 
the topography of these regions is fairly 
well known to certain classes, — the 
sheepherders, and that picturesque fra- 
ternity, the professional prospectors. 
The sheepherders have the whole west- 
ern slope of the mountains divided off 
into ‘‘ranges,’’ which are subject to 
barter and sale as though they were per- 
sonal possessions and not the property 
of the government. They know all the 
pasture grounds, have made rude trails 
thereto and built log bridges over all the 
larger streams. Yet I have never met one 
who could draw an intelligible diagram 
of the geography of even his own range, 
and as to the other ranges they are com- 
moniy densely ignorant. 

On the published State and county 
maps this territory has been represented 
partly by blank spaces and partly by a 
system of streams. Of the two, the 
non-committal policy is much to be pre- 
ferred, for the filled-in portions, or the 
surveyed townships are very triumphs 
of diagrammatical mendacity. Of the 
whole area of the High Sierra lying be- 
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tween the Yosemite Valley and the South 
Fork of the King’s River, of which it is 
the purpose of these articles to give a 
general description, not a dozen square 
miles were found accurately laid down. 
The topography on the accompanying 
map was sketched by me from my own 
observations. Only approximate accu- 
racy is claimed for it. A well equipped 
survey alone can cope with the rough- 
ness and intricacy of these mountains,— 
a survey such as that of the Federal 
Government. This, indeed, may now 
be hoped for, since the whole western 
slope of the Southern Sierra has been 
reserved as a National Park, though the 
people of the State do not seem suffi- 
ciently aware of this gratifying fact, or 
at least sufficiently interested in it, even 
to urge upon the government. the 
necessity of protecting this new park in 
like manner as the Yosemite Park. It is 
not altogether unnatural, however, that 
the people should remain indifferent to 
the preservation of a property of the 
very existence of which they are pro- 
foundly ignorant. 

In size the second river in California, 
in importance perhaps the first, it is 
curious that the sources of the San 
Joaquin should so long have remained 
unknown. Hundreds of thousands living 
in the San Joaquin Valley, or riding 
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Mount Goddard. 


LOOKING SOUTHEAST UP CANON OF SOUTH FORK SAN JOA- 
QUIN RIVER NEAR ITS HEAD. ALTITUDE, 5,000 FEET. 


through it on the trains, have watched 
the glittering array of bristling peaks 
amongst which the river rises. Yet 
none have heeded their mute invitation, 
and the waters that are the very life of 
the great valley gush forth from glacial 
valleys that all these years have never 
been trodden by human feet. Follow 
the San Joaquin on the State map in its 
course through the foothills and pine 
forests, and where it begins to branch 
extensively in the High Sierra it will be 
seen suddenly to lose all continuity and 
character. The fork curves 
imaginatively northward and patches of 
the great South Fork alternate with 
blank squares ‘‘ unsurveyed.’’ 


A RECESS OF MONO CREEK, SOURCES OF THE SOUTH FORK 
SAN JOAQUIN RIVER. ALTITUDE, 10,000 FEET. 


The San Joaquin flows through a great 
depression that reaches back northeast- 
wardly to what has long been known as 
the Mammoth Pass. In the vicinity of 
this pass the larger branches of the river 
come together. The main stream heads 
on the eastern slopes of the Ritter Group; 
the North Fork, heading just south of 
Mount Lyell, flows southeast and empties 
into the main river about fifteen miles 
from the crest; the Chiquita Joaquin, 
Jackass Creek, and Granite Creek, take 


— 


A CRAG OF THE SOUTH FORK. ALTITUDE, 10,000 FEET. 


the water from the Merced Divide ; Fish 
Creek, flowing through a Yosemite-like 
canon, drains the crest to the east, and 
the great South Fork, bearing the drain- 
age of the whole crest as far south as 
the King’s River, empties into the main 
stream about five miles below the mouth 
of the North Fork. 

A railroad has been surveyed up this 
depression of the Main San Joaquin. 
crossing Mammoth Pass and thence 
descending to the desert. A competing 
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transcontinental line might easily be 
built here and here only, for southward 
stretches ‘‘ the highest continuous moun- 
tain wall in North America,’’ and north- 
ward no pass occurs lower than ten 
thousand feet for a distance of sixty 
miles. 

The highest sources of the main fork 
of the San Joaquin are the snow slopes 
of the Ritter Group. As viewed from 
the north these splendid peaks, which 
are over thirteen thousand feet high, are 
seen to form the culmination of the 
Sierra in this locality, and the termina- 
tion of the lofty ridge by which they are 
connected with the Lyell Group. Little 
glaciers nestle in all the hollows on the 
northern face of this ridge, and about 
Ritter and Banner Peak alone there are 
not less than six of these diminutive 
rivers of ice. In this region it would 
seem that there is found just the proper 
relation of altitude to latitude for the 
maintenance of residual glaciers. Farther 
north the altitude is insufficient ; farther 
south the altitude is not sufficiently 
greater to compensate for the diminished 
latitude, and the snowfall, therefore, is 
not heavy enough to perpetuate the 
former glaciers, except in a very few 
instances, so far as | have observed. 
Glaciers are spoken of by travelers as 
still existing near Mount Whitney, Mount 
Williamson, and Mount Barnard, in the 
vicinity of the King’s-Kern divide, but 
these possibly are only snow-fields. 
Diligent search, however, may reveal 
many residual glaciers among the higher 
peaks all the way from the Ritter Group 
to the Whitney region. ; 

The crest about Mount Ritter if of 
metamorphic slate, and still farther south, 
in the vicinity of the depression of the 
river, abundant evidences of former vol- 
canic action are found. Lava and basalt, 
and slate of all kinds and colors vie with 
the purity of the granite in capturing the 

VOL. xxvii—36. 


admiration of the traveler, while the 
picturesque forms which these alien 
rocks assume add immeasurably to the 
richness of the general mountain sculp- 
ture. Atintervals of from ten to twenty- 
five miles these igneous and sedimentary 
masses darken the surface of the range 
from Lassen Buttes to the low ridges of 
Kern County. 

Immediately south of the Ritter Group 
the ridge is broken down in a number of 
fantastic black pinnacles, called the 
Minarets. Eastof these the main stream 
from Mount Ritter curves into the great 
depression, and on the west flows the 
North Fork. The alpine region is entered 
again on the southern side of the depres- 
sion, some twenty miles from the Mina- 
rets. The Red Slate Peaks are the out- 
posts of a vast array of peaks and mural 
ridges that is maintained uninterruptedly 
to Mount Whitney. The northern third 
of this great mass of crest is drained by 
the South Fork of the San Joaquin, of 
which Mono Creek is the first large 
tributary as we ascend the river. This 
stream runs back to the axis of the range 
by a nearly uniform gradient, which 
thus furnishes an ideal route across the 
summits. The Mono Creek trail is 
almost such a route. But for the cross- 
ing of the great trough of the South Fork 
it would be about the best trail over the 
Southern Sierra. Starting from Bacon’s 
Meadow at the end of the Toll House 
Road from Fresno to Big Pine Ridge, it 
rises over the billows of a virgin 
coniferous forest, into the tamarack 
groves and meadows of the plateau over- 
looking the South Fork. Winding down 
into the cafion to a good ford, or, if the 
season be a late one, crossing the river 
at Jackass Bridge, ten miles above, the 
trail ascends out of the gorge to Mono 
Creek, and makes straight for the crest, 
passing at first through a finely timbered, 
rolling country, then into bg@autiful Ver- 
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milion Valley, — the Park, as the sheep- 
men call-it, —and finally into the Upper 
Cafion. Here side streams enter on 
either hand from a number of magnificent 
alpine recesses carved in the solid flank 
of the mountain. North, east, and 
south, the traveler is shut in by pinnacled 
walls and isolated peaks that rise five 
and six thousand feet above him to an 
altitude of from twelve to fourteen thou- 
sand feet. 1 spent four days circling 
about among these recesses of Mono 
Creek, plodding up the steep snow-slopes 
on their northern faces, over jagged walls 
.and down into gorges only to climb up 
again and over into others deeper» and 
grander. Each evening I descended 
several thousand feet to the juniper 
groves, ate my supper, and walked slowly 
around the fire to dry my wet clothing, 
while | watched the alpine glow till it 
died on the higher snow fields. 

Bear Creek drains the next section of 
crest. Its alpine features are, if any- 
thing, superior to those of Mono. The 
higher ramifications of the creek, after 
draining many snow-choked gorges, unite 
in two main streams, which break through 
a north and south wall that forms with 
the Mono divide and the divide of the 
next creek a quadrilateral area into 
which it is almost impossible to pene- 
trate. The two vents that discharge the 
drainage from this Garden of Rasselas 
are merely notches torn in the wall by 
the force of the old ice and the later tor- 
rents. Their sides are quite perpend- 
icular and the wall elsewhere than at 
the vents is, I believe, quite precipitous. 
As viewed from the Seven Gables, one 
of the peaks that rise from the wall,— 
and a mountain of striking and unique 
form,—this upper Bear Creek region is 
sublimely spectacular. Nowhere in the 


Sierra have | seen it matched in utter 
wildness, sternness, and desolation. | 
can fancy several hotels—perish the 
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thought —pitched in the glacial valley 
just in front of the wall with the vents. 
The most-used path of the many that 
are to lead from these Swiss-like edifices 
will ascend the Seven Gables, and the 
register in the monumental cairn built 
on its summit will be filled with eulogies 
scrawled in all languages. 

Another valley of future hotels —the 
masses will not come to worship till 
cushions are ready for their knees —is 
that of the Middle Branch of the South 
Fork, where, a thousand feet below the 
highest alps of the San Joaquin Sierra, 
trees, grass, and flowers, birds, and bees, 
offer one of those remarkable contrasts 
that everywhere delight the traveler in 
the Sierra. 

The North and Middle branches of the 
South Fork succeed Bear Creek, as we 
journey southward. The latter is the 
true head of the San Joaquin River, and 
the Evolution Peaks, as 1 have ventured 
to name them for the sake of identifica- 
tion, amongst which it heads, are the 
noble parents of a noble stream. Mount 
Humphreys, Mount Darwin, Mount 
Haeckel, and Mount Wallace, are all about 
fourteen thousand feet high; and Mount 
Spencer, Mount Huxley, Mount Fiske, 
the Hermit, and a host of others, are but 
little inferior to them, either in height or 
in striking appearance. Here the granite 
reigns supreme, but just to the south, on 
the divide between the King’s and the 
San Joaquin, the volcanic and meta- 
morphic rock appears again, weird and 
dark, like a line between day and night. 

The space of a volume would be 
needed adequately to describe the alps 
of the San Joaquin, and another to 
describe those of the King’s. The 
course of every little tributary is a 
separate and interesting chapter in the 
story. The poetic, the artistic, or the 
scientific mind will find little of monotony 
in the Sierra. To say that the landscape 
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in every case is made up of rock and 
snow in its loftier parts and of forest 
and meadow in its lower is to give no 
hint of the wonderful fertility of resource 
exhibited by Nature, or of her ingenuity 
in devising out of the same materials an 
infinite variety of forms and effects. It 
is only the dull or the unloving who will 
find a tiresome repetition; though it must 
be admitted that the sense of apprecia- 
tion of certain kinds of mountain scenery 
is often a matter of education. Even 
when no other rock than granite is 
visible and no other colors than the 
granite’s gray, the white of the snow, 
and the blue of the lakes and the sky, 
these landscapes are as varied as form 
itself. 

The traveler in the Sierra, too, need 
not want for excitement. Though the 
perils of the ice that menace the Alpine 
climber are almost entirely absent, he 


will find a perfect analogy in all else 
pertaining to Alpine travel and adven- 
ture. Our gorges are deeper than those 
of the Alps, our valleys more beautiful, 
our peaks as lofty and precipitous, and 
every danger that the most reckless 
pervert could sigh for, save those of the 
ice, may be encountered without much 
search. On the other hand, the absence 
of large bodies of ice and snow makes 
exploration so easy and safe as to prac- 
tically insure to the moderately cautious 
all the pleasures and benefits of true 
Alpine life, with none of its serious dis- 
advantages. For those who love ice 
and snow in the mass, the Alps doubtless 
offer superior attractions, but those who 
desire a great variety of mountain 
scenery in an air the mildness and 
salubrity of which are almost out of har- 
mony with the region it bathes, should 
go to the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


Theodore S. Solomons. 


SUNRISE AMID THE PINES. 


AIL, orb of light, celestial torch of morn! 

Thy pilgrimage anew begin this hour. 

Unloose the petals of each sleeping flower, 
And with thy gold the hills and vales adorn. 
Ride on, and in thy splendor do not scorn 

To cast thy golden shafts in every bower, _ 

And toilers with thy matchless wealth endower. 
Ride on, ride on, in majesty unborn 


Until thy birth! 


Bedeck the pine trees’ tops, 


And kiss the waters of the glassy lake; 
Awake the songsters with thy rosy light; 
Nor cease until the nightly shadow drops 
Across the way, and then reluctant take 
A glorified departure from our sight. 
Clifford Trembly. 
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THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM,” THE “CHRONICLES 
OF SAN LORENZO,” ETC., ETC. 


BOOK Il. 


Xl. case, was a sot and utterly unworthy, 
: yet there were others to consider, and 
HETWYND, conscious Chetwynd, since his last visit to San 
of his weakness, but Francisco, had learned to consider others. 
relying upon his own In Siberia, on the frozen steppes, in the 
iron will, had allowed glacial twilight of the short autumn 
himself the dangerous days, he had found ample time for reflec- 
latitude of friendship. tion, and his thoughts had taken a new 
After his experience departure. Instead of radiating, as hith- 
with Edith Darcy the’ erto, foward they now radiated from him- 
rdle of Paris was most self, and the difference was very appre- 
offensive in his eyes. ciable. As the circle of his sympathies 
Even granting that Menelaus, in this widened he allowed his fancy to stray at 
‘Begun in August Number, 1895. 488 
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will in Californian pastures. An over- 
mastering desire consumed him to see 
Helen once more and note the issues for 
good or evil of her union with such a man 
as Desmond. When this desire was 
abundantly gratified, when he realized, 
beyond cavil, that the marriage had 
proved a dismal failure he ought, unques- 
tionably, to have gone his way, giving 
his attention to the book about Siberia 
and fulfilling his engagements to lecture 
in Chicago and elsewhere. But a sorrow- 
ful curiosity and the instincts of chivalry 
chained him to the feet of his mistress. 
She, for her part, welcomed him warmly 
to her house ; played Chopin to him; ran 
the gamut of a thousand topics, and never 
mentioned the name of her husband. She 
had touched lightly upon her illness, and 
Chetwynd, with the perfect sympathy of 
a lover, had understood its significance. 

To measure accurately the difference 
between the Chetwynd of 1890 and the 
Chetwynd of 1892, the change in his out- 
ward man must be considered. He was 
grayer, grimmer, and altogether older, 
than the flight of two short years war- 
ranted ; his step had lost its spring; his 
eyes a portion of their brilliance. Hard- 
ships had traced deeper lines across his 
broad brows, and the rigors of an Arctic 
climate had thinned his cheeks. 

‘*You need rest,’’ said Helen, in her 
most incisive tones. 

‘*Rest,’’ he returned, ‘‘is as hard to 
find as happiness. The Christians have 
it that both are only to be found in 
heaven.’’ 

‘*Heaven,—I am tired of the word. 
Why not make heaven out-of earth ? 
Surely itcan be done. A strong man’s 
intelligence might, one would think, com- 
pass the task. We all have a chance of 
making a heaven and most of us pass it 
by. I know what material I have had 
and the use I have made of it. It is nota 
subject that 1 care to discuss. And we 


women are cruelly hampered. Meta- 
phorically speaking, our petticoats are 
continually staying our progress. Our 
great mistakes in life are chiefly to be 
laid at the door of ignorance, but men 
cannot plead that as an excuse for them- 
selves. Take yourself, for instance, pet- 


ticoats and ignorance have not hampered — 


you. Do you know, Mr. Chetwynd, you 
are an enigma to me.’’ 

‘* Every man is an enigma to himself.”’ 

‘*Most men,’’ she continued, lying 
back in the soft cushions of her couch, 
and speaking slowly, ‘‘ hang out their 
bravest bunting to the world, but you 
prefer to flaunt a black flag in the faces of 
your friends. Why did you once take 
such very particular pains to make me 
think ill of you ?’”’ 

She was standing upon the brink of the 
abyss, but like her father, she prided her- 
self upon her freedom from vertigo. 

‘Your question provokes another. 
Why, taking me at my own valuation, as 
you say, a low one ; why did you courta 
renewal of —’’ 

‘‘Friendship,’’ interrupted Helen. 
can count you as a friend, Mr. Chet- 
wynd?’”’ 

You can indeed.’’ 

Friendship,’’ said Helen, ‘‘ between 
man and woman is a dainty fabric ; easily 
soiled and torn. Shall we, for an experi- 
ment, try and keep its woof intact, and,’’ 
— she smiled,—‘‘ forbear mutually to ask 
ill-considered questions ? ”’ 

‘«So be it,’’ he answered, somewhat 
displeased at her coolness. There was, 
however, a quality about it, that fascin- 
ated. He admired pluck and presence of 
mind, but Helen’s intellectuality argued 
— so he reflected —a certain hardness of 
heart, a bluntness of that sensibility which 
men most value in the weaker sex. At 
her express wish he called often at her 
house and they met continually at the 
houses of friends. San Francisco is so 
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small and the persons who compose the 
upper crust of society are upon such in- 
conveniently familiar terms with each 
other that this intimacy naturally begat 
some gossip. A married woman in Amer- 
ica finds the orbit of her flirtations con- 
stricted. She has not the license of her 
more fortunate sister in Paris or London, 
but if she entertains handsomely and is 
upon good terms with the press she can 
do, within certain limits, what she 
pleases. The editor of the Hornet may 
have been tempted to infuse a little 
venom into his paragraphs, but he prob- 
ably remembered that passes are only 
issued for the current year and governed 
himself accordingly. It pleased Mrs. Des- 
mond to sit in corners with Chetwynd 
and to play the piano to him. It pleased 
Chetwynd to hire a small yacht and 
make up select water parties. It pleased 
Hector to play polo at Santa Monica and 
catch yellow-tails off Catalina Island, and 
take unmentionable misses for moonlight 
drives in his tally-ho. 

Good-natured ladies with indiscreet 
husbands whispered to Helen sume start- 
ling stories which came from the South, 
but she turned to her kind friends an in- 
different ear. 

‘I’m really delighted to hear,’’ she 
said at a very sweil ladies’ luncheon, 
‘‘that Hector is enjoying himself away 
from me. I have pictured him torn in 
two between love and duty. His love, 
you know, for Santa Monica, where | 
understand he is quite looked up to as a 
superior being, and his duty to me.’’ 

After that sally she was unmolested. 


But Hector was not enjoying himself at 
Santa Monica,— quite the reverse. He 
had left town in the hope of washing off 
those carking worries which defied Roed- 
erer and the best French cognac. Care, 
his doctor had suggested, often fattens on 
brandy, but dislikes, as a general rule, 


salt water and plenty of ‘polo. Care, how- 
ever, in Desmond’s case stood her duck- 
ing bravely and made herself quite at 
home in the saddle. To tell the truth 
Hector was furiously jealous. He had 
heard of the piano-playing and the water 
parties at Sausalito. Some of his friends 
— under the influence of strong waters — 
chaffed him openly. The women he met 
simpered and sympathized. Both sym- 
pathy and chaff were alike unendurable 
on a hygienic diet. Accordingly, ignoring 
the commands of his physician, he com- 
menced drinking again, harder than ever. 
Polo affords an excellent excuse for the 
absorption of juleps and iced punches ; 
and salt water, as we all know, leaves an 
odious taste in the mouth for which 
O. P. S. Bourbon is an amazing correc- 
tive. His troubles came upon him in bat- 
talions. Cattle, all over the State, were 
selling for a song; his sheep on Des- 
mond’s Island were dying of disease; a 
hotel of his, appraised value, $100,000, 
burned to the ground, uninsured ! 

He made a confidant of Chris Candy, 
who had shaken quiet Santa Monica to 
its center by his presence and executive 
genius. This gentleman had abandoned 
the classic shades of Del Monte in a fit of 
spleen, (due to the presence of a saltatory 
Italian marquis, who had the bad taste to 
introduce and lead matinee cotillions!) 
but the sunshine of Santa Monica soon 
chased the frowns from his round, cheery 
face, and gloomy thoughts of revenge 
were put to flight by the elaboration of an 
intricate bathing suit figure which was 
danced by moonlight on the sand — con 
fuoco, and the fame of which filled the 
hotels. Moreover, he made the best 
chowder in the world, and his clams 
baked in sea-weed were the ‘despair of 
amateur cooks. 

To Chris, Desmond complained bit- 
terly. They were sitting together upon 
the sand, smoking cigarettes. 
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‘I won’t stand this much longer,’’ he 
said, throwing a stone at a wounded 
guillemot which fluttered, with broken 
wing, along the edge of the water. 
‘«When | think of what I’ve done for 
that woman.”’ 

‘*Have you done very much, Desmond? 
Mind you, | ’ve a very sincere liking and 
respect for your wife. Why, man, | 
brought her out, and danced her first ger- 
man with her. I’d stake my last bean 
on Mrs. Desmond. She’s a chip of the 
old block.’’ 

‘You ’ve hit it, Chris. She takes after 
the old man, damn him. She looks at me 
just as he does, as if I were dirt.’’ 

‘Well, Desmond, you did come from 
the sod, you know.’’ (Chris Candy’s 
jokes were as mild as his cigars.) 

‘She isn’t a bit like an ordinary 
woman. She won’t kiss and be friends. 
No girl was ever loved as | loved her. 
Before we were engaged I could n’t eat.’’ 

‘* You ’ve made up for it since.”’ 

‘‘ Or sleep, or enjoy a game of poker. 
I was the craziest fool you ever saw.’’ 

‘*In my humble opinion, Desmond, 
you are a crazy fool still. Look at the 
way you goon. Drinking, gambling, and 
worse. Do you expect an American 
woman to stand that ? ”’ 

‘¢ She drove me to it.”’ 

‘*] don’t believe it. Your wife is too 
good for you, dear boy. She is too sen- 
sible to—’’ 

**Cold as a frog,’’ murmured Des- 
mond, lighting another cigarette. 

‘*She is too sensible, | say, to play 
the meek, submissive, loving wife. That 
is all played out. The Amelia Osborne 
kind of woman is a back number. Our 


fin de stécle wives (Chris was a bachelor) 


take more after Becky Sharp. Not that 
I compare Mrs. Desmond to Becky,-—per- 
ish the thought.’’ 

‘*Who the devil is Becky Sharp? | 
never met her. Stick to the text, Chris. 


I say my wife never sized me up right. 
I’m just as good as the next man. Il pay 
my way. Igo to church. I subscribe 
handsomely to all the charities.’’ 

‘* You come up to your own standard, 
no doubt, but your wife won’t accept 
that, and a good thing, too. | should 
like,’’ said the genial Chris, tracing a 
true lover’s knot in the sand, ‘‘1 should 
like my wife to set a high standard for 
me. It would spur me on, | fancy, to 
attain to it. No, no, dear boy, Mrs. 
Desmond has sized you up according to 
your deserts. She’s not going to worry 
herself ugly because you’ve proved 
yourself of inferior clay. You ’ve come 
to me with a tale of woe, and I’ll give 
you a pointer. I’m older than you and 
a heap wiser. If you doubt it, ask Billy, 
the bartender. He will tell you that I 
always know when to quit, and you 
don’t. Now there is one of two things 
for you to do. You can either brace up, 
like a man, and turn over a new leaf, or 
you can go to the bow-wows coolly with- 
out making an absurd fuss. At the clip 
you ’ve set lately | give you one year 
and then!’’ He pointed expressively to 
the sand at their feet. 

‘‘Pooh! 1’m as strong as a horse. | 
could pitch you into the sea from here, 
Chris, and I’ ve half a mind to doit. No 
one gets mad with you, but you ’ve gone 
far enough.”’ 

‘‘l say you’ll go pop one of these 
days. Drink has laid out many a Her- 
cules.’’ 

Desmond rose to his feet and walked 
moodily away. He had asked for bread 
and Chris, the volatile Chris, had ten- 
dered him a stone, nay, had flung it at his 
head. Candy’s friends, their name was 
Legion, spoke of him disrespectfully to 
his face and behind his back. Only his 
enemies gave him credit for the rich 
common sense latent beneath the veneer 
of frivolity. 
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HETWYND, conscious 
of his weakness, but 
relying upon his own 
iron will, had allowed 
himself the dangerous 
latitude of friendship. 
After his experience 
with Edith Darcy the 
role of Paris was most 
offensive in his eyes. 

Even granting that Menelaus, in this 

« ‘Begun in August Number, 1895. 


case, was a sot and utterly unworthy, 
yet there were others to consider, and 
Chetwynd, since his last visit to San 
Francisco, had learned to consider others. 
In Siberia, on the frozen steppes, in the 
glacial twilight of the short autumn 
days, he had found ample time for reflec- 
tion, and his thoughts had taken a new 
departure. Instead of radiating, as hith- 
erto, foward they now radiated from him- 
self, and the difference was very appre- 
ciable. As the circle of his sympathies 
widened he allowed his fancy to stray at 
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will in Californian pastures. An over- 
mastering desire consumed him to see 
Helen once more and note the issues for 
soa! or evil of her union with such a man 
a Desmond. When this desire was 
abundantly gratified, when he realized, 
beyond cavil, that the marriage had 
proved a dismal failure he ought, unques- 
tlonably, to have gone his way, giving 
his attention to the book about Siberia 
and fulfilling his engagements to lecture 
in Chicago and elsewhere. But a sorrow- 
ful curiosity and the instincts of chivalry 
chained him to the feet of his mistress. 
She, for her part, welcomed him warmly 
to her house ; played Chopin to him; ran 
the gamut of a thousand topics, and never 
mentioned the name of her husband. She 
had touched lightly upon her illness, and 
Chetwynd, with the perfect sympathy of 
a lover, had understood its significance. 

To measure accurately the difference 
between the Chetwynd of 1890 and the 
Chetwynd of 1892, the change in his out- 
ward man must be considered. He was 
grayer, grimmer, and altogether older, 
than the flight of two short years war- 
ranted ; his step had lost its spring; his 
eyes a portion of their brilliance. Hard- 
ships had traced deeper lines across his 
broad brows, and the rigors of an Arctic 
climate had thinned his cheeks. 

“You need rest,’’ said Helen, in her 
most incisive tones. 

‘*Rest,’’ he returned, ‘*is as hard to 
find as happiness. The Christians have 
it that both are only to be found in 
heaven,”’ 

‘‘Heaven,—I am tired of the word. 
Why not make heaven out of earth? 
Surely itcan be done. A strong man’s 
intelligence might, one would think, com- 
Pass the task. We all have a chance of 
making a heaven and most of us pass it 
by. I know what material | have had 
and the use I have made of it. It is nota 
Subject that I care to discuss. And we 


women are cruelly hampered. Meta- 
phorically speaking, our petticoats are 
continually staying our progress. Our 
great mistakes in life are chiefly to be 
laid at the door of ignorance, but men 
cannot plead that as an excuse for them- 
selves. Take yourself, for instance, pet- 
ticoats and ignorance have not hampered 
you. Do you know, Mr. Chetwynd, you 
are an enigma to me.”’ 

‘* Every man is an enigma to himself.’’ 

‘*Most men,’’ she continued, lying 
back in the soft cushions of her couch, 
and speaking slowly, ‘‘ hang out their 
bravest bunting to the world, but you 
prefer to flaunt a black flag in the faces of 
your friends. Why did you once take 
such very particular pains to make me 
think ill of you ?”’ 

She was standing upon the brink of the 
abyss, but like her father, she prided her- 
self upon her freedom from vertigo. 

‘Your question provokes another. 
Why, taking me at my own valuation, as 
you say, a low one ; why did you courta 
renewal of —’’ 

‘‘Friendship,’’ interrupted Helen. ‘‘I 
can count you as a friend, Mr. Chet- 
wynd?”’ 

** You can indeed.’’ 

‘* Friendship,’’ said Helen, ‘* between 
man and woman is a dainty fabric ; easily 
soiled and torn. Shall we, for an experi- 
ment, try and keep its woof intact, and,”’ 
—she smiled,—‘‘ forbear mutually to ask 
ill-considered questions ? ”’ 

‘*«So be it,’’ he answered, somewhat 
displeased at her coolness. There was, 
however, a quality about it, that fascin- 
ated. He admired pluck and presence of 
mind, but Helen’s intellectuality argued 
—so he reflected —a certain hardness of 
heart, a bluntness of that sensibility which 
men most value in the weaker sex. At 
her express wish he called often at her 
house and they met continually at the 
houses of friends. San Francisco is so 
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small and the persons who compose the 
upper crust of society are upon such in- 
conveniently familiar terms with each 
other that this intimacy naturally begat 
some gossip. A married woman in Amer- 
ica finds the orbit of her flirtations con- 
stricted. She has not the license of her 
more fortunate sister in Paris or London, 
but if she entertains handsomely and is 
upon good terms with the press she can 
do, within certain limits, what she 
pleases. The editor of the Hornet may 
have been tempted to infuse a little 
venom into his paragraphs, but he prob- 
ably remembered that passes are only 
issued for the current year and governed 
himself accordingly. It pleased Mrs. Des- 
mond to sit in corners with Chetwynd 
and to play the piano to him. It pleased 
Chetwynd to hire a small yacht and 
make up select water parties. It pleased 
Hector to play polo at Santa Monica and 
catch yellow-tails off Catalina Island, and 
take unmentionable misses for moonlight 
drives in his tally-ho. 

Good-natured ladies with indiscreet 
husbands whispered to Helen sume start- 
ling stories which came from the South, 


but she turned to her kind friends an in- 


different ear. 

‘‘1’m really delighted to hear,’’ she 
said at a very swell ladies’ luncheon, 
‘‘that Hector is enjoying himself away 
from me. I! have pictured him torn in 
two between love and duty. His love, 
you know, for Santa Monica, where | 
understand he is quite looked up to asa 
superior being, and his duty to me.’’ 

After that sally she was unmolested. 


But Hector was not enjoying himself at 
Santa Monica,— quite the reverse. He 
had left town in the hope of washing off 
those carking worries which defied Roed- 
erer and the best French cognac. Care, 
his doctor had suggested, often fattens on 
brandy, but dislikes, as a general rule, 


salt water and plenty of polo. Care, how- 
ever, in Desmond’s case stood her duck- 
ing bravely and made herself quite at 
home in the saddle. To tell the truth 
Hector was furiously jealous. He had 
heard of the piano-playing and the water 
parties at Sausalito. Some of his friends 
— under the influence of strong waters — 
chaffed him openly. The women he met 
simpered and sympathized. Both sym- 
pathy and chaff were alike unendurable 
on a hygienic diet. Accordingly, ignoring 
the commands of his physician, he com- 
menced drinking again, harder than ever. 
Polo affords an excellent excuse for the 
absorption of juleps and iced punches; 
and salt water, as we all know, leaves an 
odious taste in the mouth for which 
O. P. S. Bourbon is an amazing correc- 
tive. His troubles came upon him in bat- 
talions. Cattle, all over the State, were 
selling for a song; his sheep on Des- 
mond’s Island were dying of disease; a 
hotel of his, appraised value, $100,000, 
burned to the ground, uninsured ! 

He made a confidant of Chris Candy, 
who had shaken quiet Santa Monica to 


its center by his presence and executive 


genius. This gentleman had abandoned 
the classic shades of Del Monte in a fit of 
spleen, (due to the presence of a saltatory 
Italian marquis, who had the bad taste to 
introduce and lead matinee cotillions!) 
but the sunshine of Santa Monica soon 
chased the frowns from his round, cheery 
face, and gloomy thoughts of revenge 
were put to flight by the elaboration of an 
intricate bathing suit figure which was 
danced by moonlight on the sand — con 
fuoco, and the fame of which filled the 
hotels. Moreover, he made the best 
chowder in the world, and his clams 
baked in sea-weed were the despair of 
amateur cooks: 

To Chris, Desmond complained bit- 
terly. They were sitting together upon 
the sand, smoking cigarettes. 
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‘*! won’t stand this much longer,’’ he 
said, throwing a stone at a wounded 
guillemot which fluttered, with broken 
wing, along the edge of the water. 
‘‘When I think of what I’ve done for 
that woman.”’ 

‘* Have you done very much, Desmond? 
Mind you, | ‘ve a very sincere liking and 
respect for your wife. Why, man, | 
brought her out, and danced her first ger- 
man with her. I’d stake my last bean 
on Mrs. Desmond. She’s a chip of the 
old block.’’ 

‘You ’ve hit it, Chris. She takes after 
the old man, damn him. She looks at me 
just as he does, as if I were dirt.’’ 

‘*Well, Desmond, you did come from 
the sod, you know.’’ (Chris Candy’s 
jokes were as mild as his cigars.) 

“She isn’t a bit like an ordinary 
woman. She won’t kiss and be friends. 
No girl was ever loved as I loved her. 
Before we were engaged I could n’t eat.’’ 

‘* You ’ve made up for it since.’’ 

‘Or sleep, or enjoy a game of poker. 
| was the craziest fool you ever saw.”’ 

‘‘In my humble opinion, Desmond, 
you are a crazy fool still. Look at the 
way you goon. Drinking, gambling, and 
worse. Do you expect an American 
woman to stand that ? ”’ | 

‘* She drove me to it.’’ 

‘‘| don’t believe it. Your wife is too 
good for you, dear boy. She is too sen- 
sible to—’’ 

“Cold as a frog,’’ murmured Des- 
mond, lighting another cigarette. 

‘She is too sensible, I say, to play 
the meek, submissive, loving wife. That 
is all played out. The Amelia Osborne 
kind of woman is a back number. Our 
fin de siecle wives (Chris was a bachelor) 
take more after Becky Sharp. Not that 
| compare Mrs. Desmond to Becky,—per- 
ish the thought.’’ | 

‘Who the devil is Becky Sharp? I 
never met her. Stick to the text, Chris. 
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I say my wife never sized me up right. 
I’m just as good as the next man. pay 
my way. Igo to church. I subscribe 
handsomely to all the charities.’’ 

‘* You come up to your own standard, 
no doubt, but your wife won’t accept 
that, and a good thing, too. 1 should 
like,’’ said the genial Chris, tracing a 
true lover’s knot in the sand, ‘‘!1 should 
like my wife to set a high standard for 
me. It would spur me on, | fancy, to 
attain to it. No, no, dear boy, Mrs. 
Desmond has sized you up according to 
your deserts. She’s not going to worry 
herself ugly because you’ve proved 
yourself of inferior clay. You ’ve come 
to me with a tale of woe, and I’ll give 
you a pointer. I’m older than you and 
a heap wiser. If you doubt it, ask Billy, 
the bartender. He will tell you that | 
always know when to quit, and you 
don’t. Now there is one of two things 
for you to do. You can either brace up, 
like a man, and turn over a new leaf, or 
you can go to the bow-wows coolly with- 
out making an absurd fuss. At the clip 
you’ve set lately | give you one year 
and then!’’ He pointed expressively to 
the sand at their feet. 

‘Pooh! I’m as strong as a horse. | 
could pitch you into the sea from here, 
Chris, andl’ ve half a mind to do it. No 
one gets mad with you, but you ’ve gone 
far enough.’’ 

‘‘] say you’ll go pop one of these 
days. Drink has laid out many a Her- 
cules.’’ 

Desmond rose to his feet and walked 
moodily away. He had asked for bread 
and Chris, the volatile Chris, had ten- 
dered him a stone, nay, had flung it at his 
head. Candy’s friends, their name was 
Legion, spoke of him disrespectfully to 
his face and behind his back. Only his 
enemies gave him credit for the rich 
common sense latent beneath the veneer 
of frivolity. 
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The private car ‘‘ Menominee’’ sped 
eastward through the smiling corn lands 
of Nebraska, and in its wake — but forty- 
eight hours behind — traveled the report 
of Caleb Haskins, the private detective. 
The secret agent had prosecuted his in- 
quiries faithfully and diligently, but, for 
a season, fruitlessly. Miss Stella John- 
son, despite her striking personality, 
proved an.unknown quantity. Chance, 
however, perfidious jade, furnished a clew 
which ultimately gave Mr. Barrington the 
information he sought. 

It happened — fortunately for Caleb 
Haskins —that our old friend, the histo- 
rian Cassius Quirk, was in Los Angeles. 
To this gentleman, who was a walking 
chronique scandaleuse with the memory of 
Charmidas, Mr. Haskins addressed him- 
self. Cassius had been of service to him 
in the past and the agent for his part had 
furnished the reporter with more than one 
valuable ‘‘ scoop.’’ These facts smoothed 
the way. 

‘‘Desmond ?”’ said Mr. Quirk, who 
still wore frayed linen (he had a mother 
to support) and indecent boots. ‘*‘ Why, 
certainly | know Desmond. You mean 
the son-in-law of Uncle Rufus ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Hector Desmond. He ownsthe 
Desmond Block and the Lord knows what 
besides.’’ 

‘*A wine-drinking sport,’’ said Cassius, 
winking his left eye. ‘‘ At least he used 
to be. Jee whillikins, but he made things 
hum down here, but he did it on the quiet. 
‘Handsome Hector,’’ the girls called him. 
Fresh as a daisy.’’ 


‘Very fresh, so | understand,’’ said | 


Mr. Haskins gravely. 

‘* One of the boys,’’ assented Cassius, 
‘* but fond of the girls.’’ 

Surprising, Charley, ain’t it, that 
he should have married the daughter of 
Mr. Barrington ? 

‘* Not at all. Desmond has a nice little 


song and dance.’’ 
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A nice little what ?’’ 

‘*] mean he impresses people favorably. 
Touch of the blarney without the brogue. 
Reg’ lar lady killer. Sings like a canary.”’ 

‘*Lady killer,’’ repeated Mr. Haskins 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ I don’t like that business, 
Charley.”’ 

** You ain’t put up right for the work,”’ 
said Cassius with engaging candor. In- 
deed Mr. Haskins had a somewhat insig- 
nificant presence. He limped slightly, 
carrying a bullet in his left leg which im- 
peded locomotion, and his hair (what 
there was of it) and complexion suggested 
ginger. A small man, without a small 
man’s self-assertion, he halted through 
life unnoticed save upon rare occasions 
when, in the eyes of evil-doers, he sud- 
denly assumed the proportions of a Goli- 
ath. 

‘*Never mind me,’’ replied the detec- 
tive good-humoredly. ‘‘ Tell me, Char- 
ley, didn’t I once hear some talk about 
Desmond and a dark-haired, white-faced 
girl ?”’ 

He drew his bow ata venture. The 
banker had shrewdly surmised from Hec- 
tor’s manner that Stella herself might be 
the girl in question. Acting upon this 
hint Mr. Haskins spoke. 

’re a sharp ’un, you are,’’ said 
Cassius admiringly. ‘‘I thought that 
story was buried away down deep in dol- 
lars. Old Benton, who used to edit the 
Courter, got the facts from me. I tumbled 
to the racket by chance, but the business 
was squared.”’ 

‘* Dear me,’’ sighed Haskins, ‘‘ what 
is there, Charley, that you don’t know? 
| wish I1’d met you before. Say, could 
you eat a dozen oysters on the half 
shell 

“Could I?’’ said Cassius, tapping 
briskly the hypogastric region. ‘‘ Could 
I, Caleb? Yes, sir, I think it might be 
done.’’ 

They adjourned to a quiet restaurant, 
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where Mr. Haskins ordered a snug meal 
for two. Oysters, a tenderloin, a couple 
of bottles of Pilsener, and a crab salad. 
While these viands were disappearing 
Mr. Haskins talked upon indifferent top- 
ics, not wishing to broach what was up- 
permost in his mind until the vessel was 
ready to receive it and, so to speak, 
lubricated. 

‘‘Charley,’’ he began, when Cassius 
declined a third helping of crab salad, 
‘‘yvou ’re much too fly to fool with. I’m 
going to be square with you from the word 
‘go.’ | want the inside history of that 
racket of Desmond’s. That’s what I’m 
here for. Now, if you can give me the 
cold facts I’ll take particular pains to give 
you, some day, value received. More 
too, |’ll pay over ten per cent of my fee, 
which will be a handsome one.’’ 

‘¢ There ’s no reason,’’ replied Cassius 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ why | should n’t give the 
snap away. Benton gota big wad for 
keeping his mouth shut, but he never 
divvied. Not a nickel did | get, and 
nickels in those days loomed up big as 
dollars to me. Tobe honest with you, 
Caleb, 1’d like to make a little turn. 
Times are tight as wax, and 1 went ona 
feller’s note and had to pungle. Yes, sir, 
the spondulicks would come in mighty 
handy, but the facts, Caleb, as you were 
saying, are cold, and I don’t know that I 
ought to warm ’em up again. You see,’’ 
he expanded his chest and cocked his 
chin, ‘‘you see, Caleb, I’m on pretty 
intimate terms with the Barrington fam- 
ily.”’ 

Mr. Haskins laid down his knife and 
fork in sheer amazement. 

‘Now, Charley,’’ he murmured re- 
proachfully, ‘‘ that don’t go.’’ 

‘‘But it’s a fact, all the same,’’ re- 
torted Mr. Quirk. ‘‘ Dick Barrington is 
my friend, my personal friend. You can 
salt that down, old feller, for keeps. 
And being my friend, and a white man, 


as white as they make ’em, by golly, and 
Handsome Hector being his brother-in- 
law, | propose naturally to keep my 
mouth shut.’’ 

‘*But,’’ cried the detective eagerly, 
‘‘if | told you, Charley, that this infor- 
mation was in no way to be used against 
Mr. Desmond. If I told you, and! will 
tell you because I know you won’t give 
it away, that Mr. Barrington himself 
wants this information, — what then ?’’ 

** Why then,”’ cried Cassius, winking 
furiously, ‘‘ you ’d better order some more 
beer and the cigars !’’ 

‘* The story,’’ said Mr. Quirk, sucking 
contentedly at his cigar, and speaking by 
fits and starts, ‘‘ ain’t a clean one, Caleb. 
It ain’t to the credit of Handsome Hector, 
—and that reminds me of the headline 
old Benton had in pickle for him. Let 


me see. Yes, yes, | have it, a lovely bit 


of alliteration. ‘ Hell howling for Hector!’ 
Neat, eh ?—and appropriate. Benton 
had quite,a gift for headlines. Why | 
remember one he —’’ 

‘‘Charley,’”’ entreated the detective. 
‘*Don’t let that memory of yougs jump 
the track. Ican only keep one thing in 
my head to a time.”’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, at that time I was on the 
staff of Benton’s paper, and boarded just 
out o’ town with some people of the name 
of Ramage. Mrs. Ramage was on the 
sick list, peaky as a chicken with the 
gapes, and forever complaining like Mrs. 
Gummidge, but she must have been in 
her day a sparkler. Ramage, too, was a 


good looking man, but he ’d lost his grip: © 


been in the jug for embezzlement and 
could n’t look a feller square in the eye. 
But the daughter —there was only one 
child — by the beard of the Prophet she 
was a stunner. Perhaps you ’ve seen 
her 

‘‘ Caleb, old man, she’d have stirred 
your sluggish pulses like wine. Miss 
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Ramage was a stunner, and brainy, too, 
with a memory nearly as good as mine. 
I don’t know exactly how she and hand- 
some Hector first became acquainted, but 
pretty soon he was coming regularly to 
the house evenings} and making himself 
solid with the old folks. Singing senti- 
mental songs to Mrs. Ramage and giving 
the old man cigars. That was one of the 
dirtiest features of the case. He went to 
work deliberately. You see, Caleb, there 
may be some excuse for a young full- 
blooded feller makin’ up to a pretty girl, 
but when he begins by blarneying the 
mother and doping the father with a view 
to future monkeyin’ with the girl, why 
then it’s tough.”’ 

Mr. Haskins shook his head solemnly. 

‘‘ Charley, you’re a slick writer, but 
I tell you this here monkeyin’ with inner- 
cent females, unless legitimate and mat- 
rimonially O. K., ain’t to be excused on 
the score of blooded youth. No, sir.’’ 

‘*Brayvo!’’ cried the historian, apply- 
ing himself with renewed vigor to the 
Pilsener. ‘*‘Brayvo, Caleb! Bully for 
you, olg son! I’ll admit from the family 
man’s point of view it ain’t according to 
Hoyle, but I say excuses may be found 
for the sinners and it would n’t do for me 
or for an old pachyderm like you to 
throw rocks at ’em,—eh? But whena 
feller plots and plans with devilish cun- 
ning to ruin a girl who thinks him first 
cousin to the angel Gabriel, why then, 
Caleb, lynching, in my humble opinion, 
is too easy a death for him.”’ 

‘* That’s so,’’ admitted Mr. Haskins. 
‘* How would biling tar go?’’ 


‘* First rate, Caleb; but wait till I get 


through and then think of something even 
more lingering, as the Mikado would say. 
To tell the truth,’’ he continued, ‘‘1 had 
my eye on Hector from the fall of the 
flag. His gait didn’t suit me a little bit. 
He didn’t trot true to my notion and his 
eye was wild. But Mrs. Ramage was 


forever singing his praises and one day 
Ramage comes to me. ‘Charley,’ he 
says, ‘l understand that this young Des- 
mond is well fixed.’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘his 
father ’—this thing happened just before 
the old man died— ‘ owns half the earth.’ 
‘D’ ye think,’ says Ramage, ‘that | 
could stick him for, say, fifty dollars, to 
be repaid with interest?’ Caleb, right 


there I had an inspiration. I knew that 


Handsome Hector was close as a clam 
with his coin. 1’d struck him myself for 
a dollar, just one dollar, and he told me 
to goto Tophet. ‘Now,’—thinks |,—‘ if 
Ramage gets fifty dollars out of Hector 
this thing is serious and it’s more than 
likely that the feller will pungle, but if 
he asks for five hundred at one lick he’ll 
scare him to death, and Hector will quit.’’ 

‘‘ That was smart,’’ said Mr. Haskins 
approvingly. ‘‘I didn’t give youcredit, 
Charley, for being able to calckilate like 
that. Sech work is perfessional.’’ 

‘* «If | were you, Mr. Ramage,’ | said, 
‘I’d ask Desmond for a clean five hun- 
dred. That will straighten out your 
affairs in good shape. He calls himself 
your friend. Use him.’ 

‘‘ That was what I| said, Caleb, with 
the best of motives, but | wish instead 
l’d sewn my mouth up. For Ramage 
took my advice and —’”’ 

‘He never got the money?”’ cried Mr. 
Haskins, his small eyes aglow with ex- 
citement. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Cassius gloomily, ‘‘ he 
got the cash. A miser wouldn’t have 
begrudged twice that sum for such a 
sweet morsel as Stella Ramage. Yes, 
Caleb, five hundred dollars was the price 
Desmond paid for a girl worth a million. 
| quit boarding with the Ramages when | 
saw the trend of things and knew that | 
could n’t, to save me, put a spoke in 
Hector’s wheel, but | got the facts from 
the old man. He died at the County 
Hospital, and just before his call came he 
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sent forme. It seems that some three 
months after I left Mrs. Ramage took to 
her bed and died. The old gentleman 
swore that Stella went down upon her 
knees and asked her lover for the money 
to send her mother to be treated by some 
specialist in the city, but he ’d got in his 
dev’lish work and wouldn’t put up a 
nickel. Mrs, Ramage died easy, slipped 
her cable, so her husband said, in her 
sleep and in ignorance of what had be- 
fallen Stella. And now, Caleb, comes 
the queer part of the story. As soon as 
the funeral was over Stella tells her 
father all and he naturally went crazy 
with rage. He admitted to me that he 
was fool enough to think that Desmond 
wanted to marry his daughter, and that 
owing him money, he didn’t like to 
ask inconvenient questions. Hector, of 
course, was banking on that very thing. 
However, the old chap loads up a Colt’s 
forty-five caliber, which he had by him, 
and claps the muzzle of it against Des- 
mond’s face. ‘ Marry my girl,’ says he, 
‘or, by God, I’ll kill ye.’ Well, sir, 
Handsome Hector wilted ; went to pieces 
and swore by the holy poker he’d marry 
Stella. But the girl—she was nervy, 
Caleb—would n’t have him. Told him 
right there what she thought of him, let 
him have it right and left; and Lord, 
when it came to talking, was n’t shea 
shoulder striker. Ramage said that when 
she got through with Handsome Hector 
there was n’t enough man left in him to 
take up with blotting paper. He whined 
like a cur and slunk from the house. I’d 
like to have snapped him off with a 
Kodak just then. The starch was out of 
him, you bet, and the swagger.’’ 

Mr. Quirk once more applied himself 
to the beer. He prided himself upon his 
conversational powers, and felt that he 
was ‘‘ inthe vein.’’ Mr. Haskins madea 
_hote or two, and ordered twenty-five- 
cent cigars. The ordinary brands—two 


for a quarter—were, under the circum- 
stances, not quite enough. 

‘‘ Of course,’’ continued Cassius, ‘‘ I’ve 
only the word of Ramage for this yarn, 
but I don’t think he had the nerve to face 
his Maker with a lie upon his lips, and 
he died the very next day. Stella? No 
| don’t know what became of her? Des- 
mond offered her money, and upon my 
soul, | wonder she did n’t kill him. How- 
ever, when Ramage was under ground | 
began to study over his reasons for tell- 
ing me the story, and 1 came to the con- 
clusion that, | being a newspaper man, 
he wanted me to hold the cuss up to pub- 
lic scorn. Sol told Benton. Green of 
me, wasn’tit? Of course Benton hogged 
the whole thing and left me out. That 
was the reason | quit Los Angeles; and 
mother being at Menlo, I was glad to do 
odd jobs for the Enquirer. It all turned 
out for the best. Here | am now on the 
staff of the-biggest daily west of the 
Rockies, and making a name for myself, 
I might have used the story, but | de- 
cided to keep it to myself. It hasn’t 
improved with age, either,’’ he added 
with a smile, ‘‘l’ve given you, Caleb, 
the cold facts.’’ 

More talk followed and more beer 
flowed. Finally the thirst of the histor- 
ian was temporarily slaked and the two 
men shook hands cordially and parted. 

‘‘1’m under the biggest obligations to 
you, Charley,’’ said Mr. Haskins, ‘‘ and 
when the fee comes I’Il drop you a line.”’ 

He hobbled to his hotel, produced from 
his satchel paper, pen, and ink, and com- 
menced his report, coloring the points of 
the narrative with pigments supplied by 
Cassius which imparted a still more 
Stygian hue to the villain of the story, 
the honey-lipped knave, Desmond. 

The following morning he took the cars 
and rolled contentedly back to the metrop- 
olis. Upon arrival he learned, to his dis- 
may, that Rufus Barrington had gone East. 
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WHILE Desmond was furnishing mo- 
tive power to the tongues of the good gos- 
sips of San Francisco, Stella Johnson, after 
many hours of painful consideration, had 
taken a somewhat remarkable step. Re- 
markable, that is to say, if the reader 
will bear in mind the character of the 
woman. She was possibly one of the 
last persons in the world to abuse the 
privilege of her sex. Change of mind 
was odious to her. She had, like Tito 
Melemma, a talent for reticence, a talent 
which tickled agreeably her sense of 
humor. An insinuating silence misleads 
inquisitive folks most comically. Nine 
women out of ten will infer more from a 
raised eyebrow than they could deduce 
from a dozen sentences. At the hospital 
Stella had practised assiduously this art. 
Her smile in itself was a three-volume 
romance, and her frown anepic. Both 
smile and frown had engrossed unduly 
the conversation of her fellow nurses, 
each having a theory of her own con- 
structed upon the frailest evidence, the 
testimony of facial expression. 

But Stella had another side of her char- 
acter. Her code of honor, carefully for- 
mulated, was iron clad as Cato’s. It 
might be her whim and pleasure to throw 
dust into the eyes of a pack of inquisitive 
girls, but to wilfully deceive a loyal 
friend was another matter. The warmth 
of Helen’s friendship had evoked at last 
aresponse. Recognizing the limitations 
of her (Helen’s) nature, to wit :--a quick 
temper, passionate prejudices, an almost 
morbid intolerance of meanness and sen- 
suality, and a headstrong indifference to 
the censure of others, she had learned to 
love and admire her many good qualities, 
and amongst these her engaging candor. 
Early in their intimacy the thought pre- 
se.ited itself that this friendship, which 
had ripened on her part so slowly, was 
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It had 


likely to prove a sensitive plant. 
thriven, so it seemed to her, in the artifi- 
cial atmosphere of deception, but would 
it bud and blow under natural conditions? 
It was true that Helen had repelled rather 
than invited an avowal of her ill-doing, 
but this fact, now spurred her to the con- 
fessional. Accordingly although she dis- 
missed sadly the hope of plenary absolu- 
tion at the hand of her friend and patro- 
ness, she decided to tell her frankly the 
whole wretched story, merely suppress- 
ing the name of Hector. After the letter 
she had written to him the mention of 
his name would be unwarrantable. 

Having thus decided, she seized the 
first opportunity and recited concisely, 
and without extenuation, the unvarnished 
facts. The realism of these, graphically 
described in an even, monotonous tone, 
cannot be set forth. With an eye to the 
eternal fitness of things the girl had 
selected the laboratory for a confessional 
box; the laboratory with its white- 
washed walls, its bare boards, its cur- 
tainless windows. The hard, practical 
work-a-day environment gave a neutral 
setting to the story. It emphasized the 
immense difference between speaker and 
listener ; it suggested, in connection with 
Stella’s severely simple dress, the strug- 
gle for daily bread; it threw into cold re- 
lief the well defined angles of poverty, of 
suffering, and of sin. 

She stood, like a prisoner at the bar, 
her head slightly inclined and her hand 
upon the edge of the table. A few feet 
away Helen sat, rigidly upright, in a 
chair. The summer sun streamed into 
the room, touching with prismatic tints 
the glassware upon the shelves and trans- 
muting with magic rays the brass of the 
instruments into gleaming gold. It fell, 
also, upon the stern features. of the 
speaker, accentuating the pallor of her 
cheeks and the purple lines beneath her 
eyes. She might have moved, surely, 
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into the shadow away from the dazzling 
glare, but probably she courted the 
light, willing that it should shine upon 
her, and if it were possible, bleach her 
soul. | 

‘* He stripped me,’’ she concluded sor- 
sowfully, ‘‘of my self-respect. He left 
me a thing of shame, set apart from pure 
women, branded with infamy. He has 
robbed me, I suppose, of your friendship 
and the friendship of others like you.”’ 

‘« No, no,’’ cried Helen, springing from 
her chair, ‘‘ he has not done that, Stella. 
You willfully misinterpret the feeling I 
have for you. Do you count me a fair 
weather friend? If you do, I shall find 
it hard to forgive you. See,1 can kiss 
you more tenderly than | could have done 
an hour since. My poor Stella.’’ 

‘‘You are a noble woman, Mrs. Des- 
mond.”’ 

she laughed scornfully. no- 
ble! Why, Stella, if | were truly noble I 
could forgive and pity not only you but 
also the sorry scrub who wronged you. 
But for him! have nothing but hatred 
and contempt. It is extraordinary to me 
that you did not kill him with your own 
hand. Not a jury in the West would 
have convicted you.”’ 

‘*] intended to kill him,’’ admitted 
Stella slowly. ‘‘When he begrudged 
the few paltry dollars which might have 
saved my mother’s life | made up my 
mind to kill him as soon as she was in her 
grave. Sitting beside her bed at night 
watching the insidious progress of her 
disease, | thought of nothing else. In 
fancy my fingers were continually at his 
throat, strangling the life he valued as he 
had strangled the desire of life in me. 
Kill him? I could have killed him a 
thousand times.’’ 

‘* What prevented you?”’ 

Hysteria,’’ said the girl curtly. ‘‘ My 
miserable body over-powered my will. 
After the funeral I broke down. I had 


fasted for days, for a week I had not 
slept a full hour, for a month I had suf- 
fered the tortures of neuralgia. Yes, | 
broke down like any other girl, and 
sobbed out my story to father. No need 
then for me to think of killing. But, as 
I told you, he—he offered to marry me, 
and that stayed father’s hand.’’ 

‘* Your father was wrong,’’ said Helen 
savagely. ‘* Such men are not fit to be 
at large. Have you kept track of him?’’ 

‘* Has he done more mischief ?”’ 

| fear so.”’ 

‘*Exactly. He is at once a menace 
and a disgrace to society. You say he is 
rich, young, handsome. Probably he has 
married?’’ 

‘Yes, he has married.’’ 

‘* His wife,’’ said Helen with a harsh 
laugh, ‘‘is to be envied. Of course he 
married her under false pretenses. Your 
little story, for instance, was not sub- 
mitted to her together with the engage- 
ment ring. Why, the man should hang 
high as Haman, a scarecrow to other 
birds of prey, but, Stella,’’—her voice 
softened delightfully,—‘‘ I’m forgetting 
you in my indignation. So you really 
thought that this would sever our friend- 
ship? Foolish girl. It has_ rather 
cemented it. Had you married this man 
when to save his worthless life he was 
willing to make you his wife, then, my 
dear, | should have despised you.’’ 

Stella for answer bent her head and 
kissed Helen’s hand. 

‘¢] despise myself,’’ continued Helen. 
‘¢ | married a man, knowing that the love 
and respect which a wife should accord 
her husband could never behis. But he 
loved me, my body, that is to say, and 
his passion made a brave showing.’’ 


A few days later, their relations be- 
coming hourly more confidential, Stella 
suggested divorce as a drastic remedy. 


| 
| 
| 
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‘‘1’m too proud,’’ said she, ‘‘to do 
that, and he will not try to divorce me 
and with me this house and his position 
in society. No, no, the farce must be 
played out to its ignoble end. I could 
not drag my troubles in the ooze of the 
courts and Mr. Desmond ’’—the scorn in 
her voice was indescribable—‘‘ will never 
forget that he is the son-in-law of Rufus 
Barrington. Before he went to Santa 
Monica his absurd jealousy prompted him 
to speak of his rights. Of course | 
laughed in his face. Stella, you and | 
have suffered at the hands of men, but 
our suffering has been deserved. We 
cannot ignore that. But the salt of life 
has not lost its savor. I’m intensely in- 
terested in others. Not the hum-drum 
kind, but men and women who have suf- 
fered and are strong. | admire strength. 
There is Mr. Chetwynd. What do you 
think of him?’’ 


‘*] have only seen him once or twice. 


1 heard him lecture. He impressed me 
as a very strong man with a tremendous 
grip upon himself.’’ 

‘* He has more self-control than usually 
falls to the lot of aman. Men are poor 
creatures when it comes to governing 
themselves. A school girl could give 
many a gray-beard lessons in the art of 
choking down the baser instincts. Mr. 
Chetwynd, as you Say, is a strong man, 
but the strongest men have their 
moments of weakness. | never see a 
caged tiger but | wonder what he would 
do if he were loose.’’ 

‘« Some women loose the tiger,’’ said 
Stella. ‘‘It’s a dangerous experiment.’’ 

‘¢] think I could keep my head,’’ said 
Helen proudly. 


Her thoughts wandered afield. Chet- 


wynd, of late, had seemed to shun her. 
In a thousand ways, only to be appre- 
ciated by a woman, he had given her to 
understand that their frequent meetings 
for him were a source of pain rather than 
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pleasure. She had imperiously ignored 
this. That he loved her was beyond 
question. That his love would never 
find audible expression was not so cer- 
tain. They met, as men cunning of 
fence meet daily in a salle d’armes, each 
respecting and admiring the skill of the 
other. To Helen these meetings were 
inexpressibly fascinating. Sure of her- 
self she accepted gladly the intellectual 
pleasure of Chetwynd’s society. Her 
heart—so she told herself—was dead, 
and the baser, physical part of her nature 
under control. 

It never occurred to her that in sucha 
case no parallel can exist between a man 
and a woman, and it annoyed her to note 
the change of attitude on the part of the 
man. It argued weakness, and what 
she admired in Chetwynd was his 
strength. Only the day before he had 
spoken of his publishers and the impera- 
tive necessity of a trip East to launch his 
new book, now almost completed. 

‘Let your publishers see it through 
the press,’’ she had suggested. 

Impossible.’”’ 

‘* Then throw it into the bay.”’ 

He frowned and made no reply. Some- 
times her flippancy distressed him. She 
was not serious, he was aware, in her 
suggestion. On the contrary she had 
taken the keenest interest in his manu- 
script, listening delightedly to the por- 
tions he had read aloud, and suggesting 
some notable improvements. Her criti- 
cal faculty was well trained and her com- 
ments upon certain hastily written por- 


. tions unpleasantly caustic. On the score, 


therefore, of indifference to his fame as 
an author he had no complaint to make. 
But he had recognized in her an element 
of selfishness which, although he made 
allowance for it, disturbed him. ‘‘ Of 
course she is selfish,’’ he thought, ‘‘ the 
amazing thing is that she can consider 
others at all after such an experience.”’ 
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He had remarked, however, that her con- 
sideration for others was rather circum- 
scribed by the horizon of her own sym- 
pathies and tastes. Hum-drum folk — 
as she had told Stella — were not to her 
liking. Since her return home she had 
built and equipped an extra ward in the 
Woman’s Hospital. She had again and 
again placed herself and her carriage at 
the disposal of some sickly, anaemic soul 
whose only claim to her kindness was an 
absence of red blood corpuscles. When 
appealed to by other charitable organiza- 


tions she would subscribe a small sum, 


and if pressed, reply qvith a smile, ‘‘ lam 
not interested in your work, you know. | 
do what I can for women and children. 
That is my line. Good morning.”’ 

While Helen was sitting absorbed in 
thought, Stella had resumed the daily 
work of the laboratory. She was accus- 
tomed to her friend’s fits of abstraction. 
At such times she knew, with an inward 
smile, that the study of the inorganic was 
merged in a livelier interest in the animal 
kingdom. Helen’s mental aberrations 
amused her not a little. Her enthusiasm, 
for instance, on the subject of microscopy 
was certainly waning. Half of the morn- 
ing she devoted to science and the other 
half to art. ‘‘ 1 must not neglect Chopin,”’ 
she said apologetically, some ten days 
after the microscope arrived, ‘‘and my 
afternoons, of course, belong to my 
friends.’’ 

Stella smiled discreetly and continued 
her experiments. She liked her patron- 
ess none the less because she had other 
interests in life. She herself worked 
away morning, noon, and night, begrudg- 
ing the hours spent at table, in exercise, 
and in sleep. But she always looked 
keenly forward to seeing Helen in the 
laboratory. Her very presence, in the 
neatest of tailor gowns, revitalized her 
energies, and her silvery laugh was a pos- 
itive tonic. Had the two women been 


thrown continually together their pleas- 
ure in each other’s society might have 
been impaired. 

Stella was experimenting with vegeta- 
ble poisons; applying to them — under 
the powertful lenses of the microscope — 
the most delicate tests. From analyzing 
all the groceries in the house, Helen and 
she had proceeded by easy steps to the 
field of toxicology. ‘‘ Almost an undis- 
covered country,’’ said Stella, as they 
entered it; and the phrase commended 
itself to Helen. Anything or anybody 
that whetted her curiosity appealed to her 
strongly. 

The girl, as she worked, hummed softly 
the lilt of a song. She was feeling al- 
most happy, light-hearted with the con- 
sciousness of an intolerable burden re- 
moved. Her singing aroused Helen. 

‘*Well,’’ she said suddenly, in her 
usual sprightly tone, ‘‘ have you come to 
any decision about the tiger. One would 
like to see, not to feel, his claws,—eh ?”’ 

‘‘Tigers are very interesting, no 
doubt,’’ said Stella, ‘‘ but |’m giving my 
attention this morning to toad-stools. Do 
you see this sirup?’’ She held up a 
small bottle with an air of triumph. | 

Helen looked at it with interest. 

‘*] have just isolated that. It is one of 
the most powerful alkaloids known to 
chemists, and it leaves no trace in the 
human system. | have tried again and 
again and always failed. The German 
method would not work with me, so | in- 
vented one of my own, and see the result. 
This will surprise Doctor Fortescue.’’ 

‘* And its name, Stella ? ’’ 

‘*Muscarine. The active, poisonous 
principle of the fly fungus, Agaricus mus- 
caria. | found lots of them in Golden 


Gate Park. You know the Czar Alexis 
died from eating it.’’ 

‘Stella, you have an awful power! 
These vegetable poisons are terrible 
things.’’ 


| 
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‘* Knowledge of them is confined to the 
few, and ultimately, I believe, science 
will find tests for them all and take away 
their danger. That is what fascinates 
me. If 1 could find some of these tests, | 
should be famous.’’ 

‘* Tell me more about muscarine.’’ 

‘‘ The fungus,’’ said Stella, laying 
down the bottle and picking up a speci- 
men, ‘‘ properly prepared produces in- 
toxication. Its physiological effects are 
identical with those of acute alcoholism. 
The Tartars use it for that purpose.’’ 

‘*] shall express some to Mr. Des- 
mond,’’ remarked Helen. ‘‘ Go on.’’ 

Stella obeyed. Upon the subject of 
poisons she proved a very mine of infor- 
mation. 

‘* How much you know,”’’ sighed Helen. 

‘*] have worked hard,’’ said the girl 
proudly, ‘‘and my memory is good.’’ 

‘* So is mine, Stella ; but, as Papa says, 
I scatter too much. And I only remem- 
ber the things that interest me. Now | 
can repeat what you have told me about 
this muscarine almost word for word, be- 
cause its subtle qualities appeal to my 
imagination, but | couldn’t run over the 
names of the metals which I tried to 
memorize only last week. Yttrium, for 
instance. Is it possible to enthuse over 
Yttrium ? No. Then why burden the 
memory with its name? But muscarine, 
— what strange fancies the poison evokes. 
I daresay some modern Brinvilliers will 
use it,— perhaps is using it now,— with 
deadly effect.’’ 

Stella smiled as she rattled on. 

‘* After all, Mrs. Desmond, my toad- 
stools are stronger than your tigers.’’ 

‘* Ah, the tigers! Mr. Chetwynd re- 
minds me something of atiger. He has 
the queerest look in his eyes at times. 
He has never been tamed. His claws are 
not cut. Stella, | must see those claws, 
just once.”’ 


{ CONTINUED IN 
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‘* How queerly you talk at times.’’ 

‘*] feel queer at times,’’ retorted Helen. 
‘* | rebel against the commonplace. We 
are all so dull here in San Francisco. We 
rot, like the ‘fat weed.’ I suppose most 
women feel as I do an intolerable aversion 
to the conventionalities when the conven- 
tionalities tread too closely on their in- 
clinations. It’s the savage cropping out. 
The point at issue with me is how far 
may we trust these aboriginal instincts. 
1 have absolute faith in myself, of course. 
Liberty, in my case, would never degen- 
erate into license.’’ 

Stella winced. Ip her gay thoughtless- 
ness Helen had stabbed her to the heart. 

** My dear,’’ she continued in the great- 
est distress, putting her hand upon the 
girl’s shoulder. ‘‘ Forgive me. I was 
speaking at random. I wouldn’t hurt 
your feelings for the world.”’ 

‘*License,’’ said Stella steadily, in 
the case of a young woman is almost the 
necessary corollary of liberty. Why it 
should be so | cannot tell, but my expe- 
rience is this: the aboriginal instincts, as 
you call them, must be fepressed, choked 
down, strangled. | held my head as high 
as any girl. | was confident that under 
no circumstances would I forget what was 
due to myself, my better self. And | 
asked myself this very question of yours. 
How go? The woman who asks 
that question has already gone too far.”’ 

‘*Possibly. But life would be a tame 
affair if we only trod the beaten paths. | 
am not afraid of the jungle.”’ 

The door opened and the discreet but- 
ler presented a card upon a salver. 

“Mr. Chetwynd, Ma’am,’’ he mur- 
mured respectfully. ‘‘In the library.”’ 

When the door had closed behind this 
portly servitor Helen turned. 

‘‘ The tiger is caged,’’ she said with 
her gayest laugh. ‘‘ Shall I examine his 
claws ?’”’ 
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~ DECIDED variety in the work of 
San Francisco painters is that of 
Joseph Dwight Strong, Jr., and the va- 


OL. xxvii.—37. 


STRONG, JR. 


riety is not only in handling and tech- 
nique, but in subjects also. To prove 
this, it needs only to glance over the 
illustrations of the present article and to 
compare them with the work of Raschen, 
Robinson, or Miss Withrow, as shown in 
late numbers of the OVERLAND. 

The South Seas have been the inspira- 
tion of most of Mr. Strong’s work, so far 
as it is not just portrait painting, and the 
opportunities he has had of putting the 
dreamy life of the tropics on his canvases 
have not been neglected. His studio is 
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a strange mingling of Samoa and San 
Francisco. Savage chiefs look at the 
visitor from its walls. Palms and tropic 
sunsets, and the deep blue of the equa- 
torial ocean, give color to the room, and 
yet all among them are the familiar faces 
of Mr. Strong’s present day sitters, 
painted with a full brush and a clean 
stroke that causes the face to stand out 
boldly from the canvas. 

Figure painting is Mr. Strong’s best 


MISS RITA KEENE. PORTRAIT IN OILS. 


MISS RUTH ROBERTSON, PORTRAIT IN OILS. 


hold and portraits his choice of subjects 
available in modern life, especially those 
portraits that can be made true character 
studies, full of strength rather than of 
beauty. These he likes to paint as rap- 
idly as the patience of the sitter will per- 
mit, objecting much to the piece work 
necessary when at least the whole mask 
is not gone over at a sitting. 

He was born in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, of afamily of brothers and sisters 
that have all shown much artistic taste, 
an inheritance from their mother. His 
sister, Elizabeth Strong, is the best 
known of these. When he was two years 
old he was taken to Honolulu, where 
his father, a Congregational clergyman, 
became pastor of the Fort Street Church. 
After six years of these earliest impres- 
sions of tropical life, the boy was brought 
to San Francisco and at ten went back to 
Connecticut where he stayed six years. 
On his return to San Francisco, at the 
age of sixteen, he began to attract atten- 
tion by portrait work; for the boy had 
always had a taste for drawing, and from 
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nine years of age had had the determina- 
tion to be a painter. His artistic taste 
was nourished and given bent by an inti- 
macy with Toby Rosenthal in San Fran- 
cisco. Rosenthal had then recently re- 
turned from Munich and was at work on 
the canvases that gave him his early 
fame, and the younger painter was a 
daily visitor to his studio. Of course 
Rosenthal sang the praises of Munich and 
its art opportunities, and thus fired young 
Strong with an ambition to go there. He 
continued his work, doing a notable por- 
trait of Hon. J. West Martin at this time, 
and soon had so demonstrated his powers, 
that certain wealthy friends were willing 


to back him in his wish for a course of. 


study abroad. 

In 1872, just at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian War, Strong went to Munich. 
All Germany was alive with the patriotic 
flush of triumph, and her artists were 
aglow with the same spirit and showed 
itin their work. Carl Piloty was Strong’s 
chief instructor, and Wagner, whose 
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A WALLACE ISLAND CHIEF. 


SKETCH IN BITUMEN. 
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famous Chariot Race has delighted the 
world, was another. Strong remained at 
Munich four or five years, gaining in 
artistic stature from the instructions of 
these teachers and from the study of the 
old masters, which is peculiarly encour- 
aged at Munich. 


they appeared in the photograph and 
showed how he was aiming at the same 
method in his work. 

‘* Painters in the old days did not have 
anything to worry about. There was 
some respect for art in those days. The 
painter did not have to paint his portrait 


MR. HUGH M, LURKF, 


Just the other day when I visited his 
tudio | found him painting a portrait of 
us little nephew. On the table was one 
i the fine Braun photographs of a Van 
Uvck portrait, and he called my atten- 
ton to the handling and brush strokes as 
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to suit the whim of the patron, who was 
liable to come for another sitting witha 
new style of collar on, and explain that 
the fashion had changed and want the 
portrait altered accordingly.’’ 

About six years after Mr. Strong’s re- 
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LAUNCHING FROM SOPHIA ISLAND. WASH DRAWING. 
This Island belongs to Mr. H. J. Moors, and lies between the Samoan and Gilbert Groups. 


MOUNT VAEA FROM MULINUU POINT, WATER COLOR. 
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turn to San Francisco he was sent by the 
Spreckels brothers to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands to make paintings there, —a con- 
yenial commission; for the tropic scen- 
ery and peoples were his earliest recol- 
lections. He stayed in Honolulu six 
years and spent five years more in 


finished paintings, made in the Pacific 
islands, besides all that have been made 
and sold to individuals and to leading 
Eastern and English periodicals. 

In 1893 Mr. Strong cooperated with Mr. 
Harry J. Moors of Apia, one of the men 
best known ‘‘ on the beach,’’ as they say 


PUTTING TO SEA FROM PUKA PUKA. A WASH DRAWING. 


Samoa, the Gilberts, and at Sydney, to 
Which last place he went for two winters 
to regain a health weakened by the long 
sojournin the tropics. These years were 
Vears of fruitful work, so far as one can 
work in such a climate, and the examples 
here shown are chosen from among a very 
loege number of studies, sketches, and 


in those islands, in bringing an extensive 
exhibit and company of South Sea Island- 
ers to the Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago, and again in the following year, a 
new company to the Midwinter Fair at 
San Francisco. A multitude of our read- 
ers will remember those remarkable ex- 
hibits, the warm-skinned, brawny men 
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A TODDY TREE, GILBERT ISLAND. OIL PAINTING. 


and comely women in their weird dances 
and plaintive or warlike barbaric singing. 

Since that time Mr. Strong has lived 
in San Francisco and has resumed active 
work at his art, having painted the por- 
traits of many prominent San Francisco 
people, examples of which are here given. 

His work is characterized by strength 


in handling and boldness of color, and he 


likes to paint a strong, rugged face, full 
of determination and force, rather than 
the delicate and flower like beauty of 
children, yet that he can do such a child 
subject in a satisfactory manner is shown 
by the portrait of the little daughter of 
Mr. A. M. Robertson of San Francisco 
and of Miss Rita Keene. 
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It remains to speak of some of the ex- 
amples I have chosen as representing Mr. 
Strong’s work, for their subjects are so 
foreign to civilized customs as to need an 
explanation. 

‘‘ The Making of Kava’’ is a common 
enough scene in Samoa and other groups 
of South Sea islands, for no occasion of 
ceremony, no formal visit, no large trans- 
action, no important day, lacks this ele- 
ment of ceremonious hospitality. Kava 
is made from the root of the plant Piper 
methysticum, which is used either dried 
or green. The prettiest girl at hand is 
chosen to brew the drink, and if there is 
no girl in the house it is allowable to go 
out on the street and call in the first 
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maiden that passes to do the kava mak- 
ing, a call on her courtesy that she may 
not refuse. She is seated before the 
tanea, kava bowl, and is given the root 
in slices. She chews each slice in her 
carefully rinsed mouth and thrusts the 
the pulp into her cheeks. When these re- 
ceptacles are full she disgorges into the 
bowl, and continues until enough has 
been chewed for the occasion. Then 
water is poured on the mass and stirred 
with a fou, or swab made of fibrous leaves. 
Then the attendant presents a hipu, or 
cup of carved cocoanut shell, and it is 
filled by means of the spongy fou. All 
the waiting crowd now clap their hands, 
to notify the neighborhood that kava is 
ready, and the ‘‘ talking man”’ calls out 
in a loud voice. 

‘* Present the cup of kava to his excel- 
lency Mr. So and So,’’—naming the most 
distinguished person present. The cup 
then goes round till the bowl is empty 
and all have had their share. Graters 
have taken the place of the chewing 
where white ideas of taste have made 
themselves felt, but no sign of these 
shows in Mr. Strong’s picture. 

Another peculiar custom is less strik- 
ingly shown in the beautiful painting of a 
forest interior in one of the Gilbert Is- 
lands. This island is an atoll, having a 
very thin soil of coral sand and a small 
admixture of vegetable matter. This ac- 
counts for the open character of the 
bush as shown in the picture, which in 
the painting is gloriously filled with the 
tropical sunshine. The tree in the fore- 
ground is a ‘‘toddy tree,’’ which is 
Shown by the footholds, or rather toe- 
holds, cut into the bark. These are 
palms chosen for the purpose of making 
an intoxicating drink. The top shoot is 
cut off in such a manner that the sap 
oozing from the wound flows into a cala- 
bash. When it first collects it is ahoney 
sweet liquid, but a fermentation of a few 
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hours transforms it into a violent intoxi- 
cant. This gathering of the sap is en- 
trusted to certain men, who go up the 
trees in the early morning, and while do- 
ing their work sing a weird incantation 
to the spirit of the tree. These men are 
readily recognized by the enormous de- 
velopment of their great toes. 

The launching scene at Puka Puka, 
a little atoll of the Ellice Group, on which 
about five hundred people live, shows 


what it is necessary to do to get off where 


a barrier reef makes a lagoon of still 
water, unaffected by the giant swell of 
the Pacific. This swell is sometimes 
twenty feet high and in the picture shown 
the wave has receded ten or twelve feet. 
The boat is poised on the edge of the 
reef, and when the returning swell comes, 
a vigorous push off is given, and. the 
rowers pull for dear life to prevent being 
hurled back on the ragged edge by the 
next roller. The landing is made in 
much the same way, going over the reef 
on the crest of the swell and some of the 
crew jumping out and holding the boat so 
that the back wash will not carry it out 
to sea again. 

Mount Vaea from Mulinuu Point, gives 
an idea of the surroundings of Apia. On 
the top of the mountain is the lonely 
grave of Stevenson. The Point itself is 
the seat of the native government, kept 
from the e/eele sa, neutral ground, of the 
port of Apia, where the consuls rule, and 
was the scene of many fights in the 
wars between Mataafa, Tamasese, and 
Laupepa. The well ventilated character 
of Samoan architecture is readily seen. 

The fine head of a Wallace Island chief 
recalls a pathetic incident of the Midwin- 
ter Fair, for the poor fellow died in San 
Francisco of pneumonia caught from the 
glorious climate of Golden Gate Park. 
But the climate was not wholly to blame, 
as he persistently refused to take the 
well meant advice of his white friends 
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and adopt their garments. A _ shirt 
seemed to be especially irksome to him, 
and he simply would not wear one. In 
the picture the hair is covered with lime, 
put on to bleach the natural black to the 
dull golden brown, which the natives 
much admire. 

Mr. Strong’s work has been so much 
figure and portrait painting, that perhaps 
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I have not given a proper mention of his 
landscape work. The glories of the tropic 
sunset, the deep blue of the tropic sea, 
and the tangle of the tropic bush, live on 
his canvases in a way that makes one 
long to see the places themselves, even 
more than do his fine portraits of island 
chiefs and warriors and fair South Sea 
maidens. 
| Charles S. Greene. 
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DOC WILLIS. 


OC WILLIS came to Paradise 
during the height of its boom 
as amining town. A few days 
after arriving he purchased a 
large new log cabin at the 
lower end of Main Street, and 
hung out his sign. In fact, he 
hung out two of them; one of 


black tin at the Post Office, 
and the other, blue-sanded and gold-let- 
tered, projected from over his cabin door. 
Although there were other doctors in 
Paradise, they were much too prudent to 
make themselves conspicuous by hanging 
out signs. Paradise in the past had been 
much favored by doctors, but the death 
of a patient being shortly followed by the 
hurried departure of the attending phys- 
ician, sans everything but his bare life 
and the anathemas of the dead person’s 
friends, the town had obtained the repu- 
tation of being inimical to the medical 
profession. Therefore, the reckless hang- 
ing out of two signs by Doc Willis was 
viewed with much astonishment by the 
natives. 
Doc Willis was under the average size, 
quite reticent, wore eye-glasses, and al- 
ways looked as neat as if he had just 


stepped from a band-box. While not 
boisterous or noisy in his amusements, 
still he was a merry little fellow, who 
took things as they came — something 
that newcomers to the West seldom do 
gracefully — and laughed with a twinkle 
of his eyes and a humorous tremor of his 
lips. Except in keeping desirably clean 
and wearing well-fitting clothes, he put 
on no style or airs, and visited the vari- 
ous saloons and dance-houses, as did 
everyone else in Paradise except the 
preachers. He neither drank, swore, nor 
attended church ; nor did he ally himself 
with either the society ‘‘set,’’ the Dis- 
tingue Club (‘‘ Distanggay ”’ in the ver- 
nacular of Paradise), notwithstanding 
that they would have gladly welcomed 
him to their circles. Nothing was known 
of his past. He never spoke of his his- 
tory or affairs, and although a hail fellow, 
had a way about him which made one , 
hesitate before asking any impertinent 
questions. If the ‘‘ boys’’ attempted to 
josh or play practical jokes upon him, it 
invariably ended by his neatly and good- 
humoredly turning the joke upon them- 
selves. No one tried to bluff or impose 
upon him, for he was too good-natured, 
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obliging, and inoffensive, and moreover, 
was never known to say a harsh thing of 
anyone. 

There were two other doctors in Para- 
dise. Each had his headquarters in a 
drug-store, of which there were also two 
inthe town. The two doctors were at 
dagger’s points with each other until Doc 
Willis came, but as he did not belong to 
their ‘‘ school,’’ they did not hesitate to 
say that he was an arrant quack, and 
immediately sinking all past differences, 
formed an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, against the intruder. The new doc- 
tor had very little opportunity to show his 
ability until— after some months of tedi- 
ous waiting — he was called in, as a last 
resort, to attend Shot-gun Davis, the 
Express Company’s messenger, who had 
been filled with buckshot by road-agents 
and drugged by the two other doctors 
until his life was despaired of. These, 
when they heard that Willis had been 
called in, charitably remarked that, Davis 
being certain to die of his injuries any- 
way, all that Doc Willis could do would 
be to kill him a little quicker. However, 
Davis did not die, but in a month or so 
was again in his seat as well and hearty 
as ever. 

Now the two doctors, having scientifi- 
cally given Davis only one day longer to 
live, were very indignant at his obstinacy 
in getting well, and gave a thousand 
cogent medical reasons why he should 
have died on time, had he been a reason- 
able and consistent man. His recovery, 
under the circumstances, confirmed their 
opinion that Doc Willis was a ‘‘ quack,’’ 
for no self-respecting doctor would cure a 
patient after the patient had been given 
up to die by two other competent and 
reputable physicians. 

Presently Cap Miller of the Lone Jack 
Mining Company was laid by the heels 
with typhoid fever. The two doctors 
attended him up to the point where 
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they found it necessary to advise Mrs. 
Miller to reconcile herself and order his 
shroud, as it would be useless for them to 
call again. Mrs. Miller, being a decisive 
and energetic lady, instead of reconciling 
herself, immediately called on Doc Willis. 
He at first strongly objected to visiting a 
moribund patient of the other doctors ; 
but being a tender-hearted little fellow, 
he finally gave way to her pleadings and 
visited the Captain. 

The two doctors were shocked at Mrs. 
Miller’s conduct. Couldn’t she have 
waited a few hours longer for the Captain’s 
life insurance money, and not have called 
in Doc Willis to give him quicker dis- 
patch? When, a few weeks later, Cap 
Miller, with rosy cheeks and springy 
steps, was again attending to his outside 
business, the two doctors clasped hands 
and swore that never again would they 
resign a patient until the lid was screwed 
on the coffin. They convinced the under- 
taker, who was naturally a morose and 
pessimistic man, that he had been meanly 
swindled, and sarcastically advised that 
worthy to bury no more cadavers until 
the ‘‘ little quack’’ had been consulted. 
They said that Willis’s new fangled treat- 
ments were opposed to all medical books, 
according to which indisputable author- 
ities Cap Miller should now be a gibber- 
ing ghost, and Mrs. Miller be trailing a 
widow’s veil in the mud, instead of run- 
ning around advertising Doc Willis,— the 
mere existence of whom was against all 
medical ethics, modern or ancient. 

Then the small-pox came from Chicago. 
It came in a letter, regularly stamped, 
and the government exerted itself to de- 
liver that letter to the dance-girl for 
whom it was intended ; every other letter 
she had ever expected miscarried. The 
dance-girl lavishly distributed the disease 
until it became epidemic. The two doc- 
tors went to Denver to attend a conven- 
tion of their ‘‘ school,’’ leaving Doc Willis 
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to attend to the small-pox,— which he did 
successfully, there being no quack con- 
vention to call him away. 

When the cloud-burst sent its storm of 
waters down the cafion, leaving death and 
destruction in its wake, the other doctors 
in a dignified way, heroically did all they 
could to relieve the suffering ; still it dis- 
couraged them to see the way in which 
their rival rushed around, as if he were 
on springs, and apparently everywhere 
at once. They were friendly enough to 
take him aside and reason with him that 
such extreme haste and constant flitting 
was undignified ; but as he only twinkled 
his eyes and hurried off to look up a lost 
child for a frantic mother, they consigned 
him to oblivion as being impervious to 
the influence of medical ethics. 

His increased popularity brought him 
increased practise, and he continued to 
cure patients at suchan unreasonable rate 
that the other doctors were at their wits’ 
ends. So exasperating was his success- 
ful and impertinent quackery, that they 
flatly refused to say a patient was past 
hope until they heard the death rattle. 
They finally became so disgusted that 
one of them. moved to Ironclad district, 
and the other went to work at his claim 
on Paradise Hill. 

Night or day ; rain, snow, or sunshine, 
found the little Doc — as he was now fa- 


miliarly called —ready to visit, free of 


charge, any poor devil who called for his 
services. He seldom presented a bill, 
saying his patients would pay him what 
they could, when they could. He had 
fastened upon himself the affection and 
good-will of the townspeople. The old- 
timers swore by him, and would have 
permitted no one to chase him away; not 
if he had killed half .the tenderfeet in 
town —in a professional way. But while 
everyone but the morose undertaker 
was his friend, he had no intimates. If 
he had any preferences at all, they were 


for an Episcopal minister, and a reticent, 
profane prospector, and an old-timer 
known as Old Barnett. Being a humor- 
ous fellow, he no doubt enjoyed the con- 
trast. 

Nearly all of his spare time was spent 
in puttering in and around his cabin. In 
his little front garden bloomed every va- 
riety of the abundant wild flowers to be 
found in the adjoining hills and cafions. 
He stripped the bark from the log roof- 
beams, rafters, and inside walls of his 
cabin, and painted the timbers in various 
bright hues. A few well-chosen steel 
engravings hung upon the walls, inter- 
spersed with elk and deer-horns. Ina 
corner stood an arms-rack, and in another 
was a rustic cabinet of mineral specimens 
and curiosities of various kinds, gathered 
from the surrounding country. Near the 
broad, generous fireplace was a space 
tastefully curtained off with figured mus- 
lin, this being his bedroom. A few .vol- 
umes of standard authors and the latest 
magazines were neatly piled on his table, 
and scattered over the floor were a num- 
ber of wolf, bear, and coyote skins, the 
trophies of his skill as a hunter. His 
cabin was the show place of Paradise, 
and all who were fortunate to be admitted 
therein said that they had never seen a 
more artistic and home-like place. 

The cabin was kept as neat and clean 
as if a woman paid it constant attention ; 
but no woman’s footsteps ever profaned 
its precincts, and consequently the ladies 
of Paradise were consumed with an un- 
extinguishable curiosity concerning the 
same, and many were the well-conceived 
but unsuccessful plots of the guileless 
creatures to gain admittance therein. 
Willis always managed to meet them at 
his gate when they called, and there he 
would treat them so courteously and talk 
so sweetly, that butter would not melt in 
his mouth. Neither delicious pies nor 
cakes, jellies, rare and coveted wild- 
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flower roots, nor sudden cramps, ever 
enabled the arch conspirators to get as 
much as a glimpse of the inside of that 
vexatious cabin. Still, he was no woman- 
hater; he was simply a living, and to 
the ladies, a tiresome, example that there 
was at least one man on earth who could 
make a bed, sweep a floor, and keep but- 
tons sewed on his clothes, without finding 
it necessary to humble himself to a wo- 
man. Therefore the ladies had to be sat- 
isfied, perforce, by admiring his flowers or 
by lingering at the gate when passing 
and listening to him softly hum or whistle 
snatches of opera as he fussed about in- 
side. 

In about a year a change began to 
creep over the Doctor. It was one of 
those changes which come so slowly and 
insidiously ; that, when it becomes plainly 
visible, one is shocked at not having no- 
ticed it before. He had as many kind 
words for the unfortunate, as much, or 
more, sympathy for the sick, and as 
much tenderness for the suffering; but 
the merry twinkle faded from his blue 
eyes and the winning smile trom his 
mouth, and he seemed to shrink more 
within himself daily. His clothes did not 
fit him as snugly, nor was he so prim and 
neat as formerly, and did not spend so 
much time fixing up around his pretty 
cabin. His actions and demeanor were 
apathetic, as if he had lost all heart in his 
surroundings. He ceased to frequent the 
dance-houses or saloons, and avoided 
crowds, particularly if any horse-play or 
other amusement was going on. He be- 
came so thin, that his face, with the ex- 
ception of scraps of forehead and chin, 
was almost entirely hidden by his glasses. 
Deep thinking spells came over him, 
from which he was with difficulty aroused 
unless his services were called for, and 
then he displayed, in a half-hearted way, 
some of his old-time alertness. An epi- 
demic of headache raged amongst his 


friends ; who wished for an excuse to 
call and cheer him up; and the ladies 
were driven nearly frantic by the increas- 
ing mystery which seemed to attach to 
the cabin and its owner. 

The little Doctor wrote every few days 
to a Mrs. Lewis Willis, Cincinnati. 
Whether this was his wife or mother no 
one knew. She seemed to be his only 
correspondent, and for the first seven or 
eight months, apparently, answered him 
very promptly ; for the postmaster’s wife 
said his letters were addressed in alady’s 
handwriting, and often contained pictures 
or little parcels,— the wives of postmas- 
ters are seldom mistaken in such state- 
ments. When he received one of these 
letters his face brightened, as he strolled 
to his cabin reading it, and on these days 
he was merrier than usual. Presently 
the letters came at longer intervals, 
though his were mailed to Mrs. Willis 
with the same regularity as before. As 
the time between the letters lengthened, 
his face became proportionately longer, 
until when they ceased coming at all he 
was but a shadow of his former self. 

Doc hugged his troubles to himself. 
He neither talked of them nor made 
complaint. If anyone called at the cabin 
to cheer him up, he listlessly set the 
whisky and cigars on the table and 
withdrew to one side, where he gazed 
into the fire, or vacancy, for hours, as if 


his thoughts were far, far away from ~ 


Paradise and its cares. Sometimes he 
wandered out into the darkness and did 
not return until his well-meaning visitors, 
tired of waiting, had gone away. Gradu- 
ally his friends abandoned all attempts to 
cheer him up, for Old Barnett said the 
‘little Doc was plum’ worn out with 
their infernal chatter.’’ Their future 
efforts were limited to a cheery ‘“‘ Hello, 
Doc,’’ accompanied by a hearty slap on 
the shoulder and an invitation to ‘‘ take 
something’’ when they met him up 
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good-natured comment. 
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town. It would have been very unsafe 
in those days to have tried to impose 
upon our little Doctor. 

He never failed to be on hand when 
the mail was distributed. Standing in 
the post-office, with eyes glued on the 
glass delivery window, he wistfully eyed 
the-post-master as the mail was sorted. 
Once in a while, when the address was 
being read on an envelope similar to 
those in which his letters formerly came, 
his eyes brightened and his face flushed 
with expectancy; but when the letter 
was cast into the general delivery, his 
bright look faded, his mouth twitched, 
and his throat worked as if parched. 
When the last letter had been sorted he 
turned away with a face of unutterable 
sadness, and slowly returned to his 
cabin. The women said that at such 
times they had often seen tears in his 
eyes. 

The winter had fairly set in, and the 
little Doctor made it his practise, of late, 
to reach the stage office some time before 
the stage was due in the evening, and 
wait there as if he expected to meet 
some one, or receive something by it. 
He selected one particular post, by which 
he always stood, and this becoming 
known as ‘‘ Doc’s post,’’ was left vacant 
for him by the motley throng of idlers 
who were ever on hand — here, as else- 
where — to meet the coach. 

One particular evening, Doc, as usual, 
stood aloof in the shadow of the awning, 
waiting for the coach to arrive. He had 
become so shy and reserved that he dis- 
liked to be seen, instinctively knowing 
that his wan appearance and evident 
distress excited pity and gave rise to 
Quite a heavy 
snow had fallen during the day; there- 
fore, when the stage drove up to the 
office an hour behind time, but few of 
the usual crowd had remained to receive 
it. After the way-bill, mail, and ex- 


_ recognition. 


press-box, had been handed down, Shot- 
gun Davis peered curiously into the 
shadows of the awning and called out,— 

**Isn ’t Doc Willis here? ”’ 

‘‘Yes, Davis; here | am,’’ he quietly 
answered, straightening up and stepping 
from the shadow of the awning. 

** Hello, Doc, | ’ve got a parcel for you, 
—a prize package, and you ’ll want to 
handle it careful, old man, for it’s some- 
thing rare, such as you won’t see the 
like of every day. It’ll be the prettiest 
ornament in your cabin. Here it is; 
take it.’’ | 

With these words, Shotgun, after 
fumbling around a bundle of stage-robes 
and blankets that were on the seat beside 
him, carefully took something from the 
bundle and held out at arms-length— 
the loveliest, blue-eyed, golden-curled 
little girl imaginable. She was of doll- 
like beauty, about four years old, and 
very small for her age. The little inno- 
cent, so suddenly awakened, stared about 
her in a wondering, half-frightened way. 
Doc Willis, as if stricken by a thunder- 
bolt, stood rooted to the spot, staring at 
the child that was held towards him. 
After a moment’s pause, Davis ex- 
claimed,— 

‘Well, Doc, if you don’t want the 
package, sign for it and give it to me.”’ 

With a convulsive start, Doc stepped 
forward and held out his arms, the glare 
of the coach-lamps lighting up his livid, 
distorted features. The child, now thor- 
oughly awake, leaped into his out- 
stretched arms with a cry of joy and 
She wound her tiny arms 
around his neck, and laid her rosy 
cheeks against his, crying out:— 

‘‘It’s my dear papa. I want tiss my 
papa.”’ 

The next instant her face was turned 
towards Davis, with her rose-bud mouth 
puckered into a pout, as she made a 
sharp demand on ‘‘ Unky Man”’ (Davis 
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had told her to call him uncle) for her 
‘** sick dollie;’’ which ‘‘ sick dollie’’ was 
his handkerchief, skilfully rolled and 
knotted into the semblance of a doll, and 
artistically furnished with mouth, nose, 
ears, and eyes, by means of a burned 
match. Davis handed her the ‘sick 
dollie’’ in consideration of a gracious 
kiss from the dainty little lips; and Doc, 
who had said nothing, — not even 


-“*thank you,’’ — but had smothered the 


baby with caresses, carried her to his 
cabin. On his way home some of the 
by-standers good-naturedly joked him 
about his ‘‘ prize package.’’ He looked 
at them sadly, and in a voice trembling 
with agitation, said : — 

‘‘Boys, | know that you mean well, 
but don’t, for God’s sake, don’t worry 
me now. My heart is breaking. Come 


_ to the cabin tomorrow and see me if you 


wish; you will be welcome. But not to- 
night; not tonight.’’ | 

‘* And please tell Unky Man to tome 
see Mabel and dollie,’’ chimed in the fairy. 

Many sympathizing looks and kindly 
thoughts followed Doc and his baby into 
the cabin. People, some of whom — in 
a mountain town — seem never to sleep, 
as they passed, could see through the 
chinks in the cabin walls the glint of the 
lamplight, until it faded into the stronger 
light of day. All intutitively knew that 
there was mourning over some great, 
and maybe tragic sorrow in that house; 
but, with that innate delicacy which is 
the heritage of mountaineers, none at- 
tempted to intrude upon his privacy. 

The dawn brought no movement in 
the cabin. 
the grave. As the day grew old, some 
of the men whom Doc had snatched 
from the jaws of death, carefully reloaded 
their weapons, in case hidden dangers 
threatened their friend, needing instant 
and stringent measures to subdue or 
ward off. 


‘awe-struck tones. 


Noon found it still silent as’ 


The evening twilight merged into the 
darkness of night, yet not a sound of 
life had been heard coming from the 
cabin. Not a glimpse had been caught 
of the Doctor or his baby. 

No pencil of light slyly stole through 
the crevices in the walls. An oppres- 
sive, death-like quietness reigned in its 
neighborhood. The usual noises to be 
heard in an active mining-town seemed 
subdued and smothered, and those pass- 
ing by the darkened house spoke in low, 
For a few moments 
at a time women gathered on the oppo- 
site sidewalk, with painful suspense and 
fright depicted on their faces, and 
strained their ears to catch even the 
slightest sound from its inmates. They 
caught no sound, however, but that 
mysterious, crackling noise which is 
always to be heard during the stilly 
hours of night; an uncanny noise, which 
cannot be traced to any particular cause 
or point. The women, in some indefin- 
able way, knew that a dreadful secret 
was lucked in the intense gloom of that 
cabin ; and though none expressed such 
thoughts in words, ‘‘ death ’’ was upper- 
most in each of their minds. With 
woman’s curiosity, they were as heart- 
broken, because they could not penetrate 
the dread mystery, as they had been 
over Doc’s peculiar actions and failing 
health. Their minds, tense as fiddle- 
strings with anxious expectancy, vibrated 
to every whispered remark of wonder or 
impatience. 

No meals had been carried into the 
cabin since Doc and little Mabel had dis- 
appeared within its doorway. No smoke 
curled upward from the chimney, and no 
cries had been heard from the baby, 
who, childlike, would surely, and in de- 
fiance of any control, express her wish 
for food in that way. At nine o’clock, 
Aunty Crullers, of the Miner’s Res- 
taurant, declared that she could stand 
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the strain no longer; that the women 
were half crazed with excitement; and 
that, if the men were afraid, she would 
enter the cabin and satisfy herself, on 
the baby’s account if for no other reason. 
For, to her sorrow be it said, ‘* Doc 
Willis must be a brute to keep that 
precious darling in their twenty-four 
hours at a stretch without warm food.’’ 

Now, when Aunty Crullers made up 
her mind to a certain line of action, there 
was no dallying. Therefore, after first 
putting a trusty meat axe under her 
shawl, she was soon on her way to the 
cabin, accompanied by two matrons 
armed with lanterns, whose inquisitive- 
ness was in proportion to their ages, and 
of sufficient intensity to overcome their 
timidity about invading that Eveless 
Eden, from which they had _ hitherto 
been so rigidly excluded. 

Aunty Crullers and her escorts with 
the lanterns, crossed the narrow roadway 
and softly entered Doc’s little front gar- 
den. -None but they passed through the 
gate, though quite a number had followed 
and remained ina cluster at the fence. 
The three women stealthily crept to the 
cabin and tried to peep into the room 
through a chink, but no gleam of light 
from within guided their eyes to a crevice. 
Aunty tip-toed to the door and gave one 
or two timid knocks and several apolo- 
getic little coughs, to give notice of their 
presence. Receiving no answer, she 
gently pulled the latchstring. The latch 
readily lifted and the door was trembling- 
ly pushed ajar. No voice was raised to 
resent the intrusion. With an effort she 
nerved herself, and pushing the door wide 
open, snatched a lantern from one of the 
matrons, threw its light into the room, 
and saw—Doc Willis sitting in his arm- 
chair. An elbow resting on the chair- 
arm, supported his head, which reclined 
in his open hand. The other arm was 
thrown loosely and carelessly around the 
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child, who was sitting in his lap. His 
glasses were on, and his half-closed eyes 
were downcast, as if in deep thought. 
Little Mabel, with closed eyelids, rested 
her tired, sunny head, with its halo of 
thick clustering curls, upon her father’s 
shoulder. One of her arms was around 
his neck, with the chubby hand nestling 
in his collar, and in her other hand was 
tightly clasped her ‘‘ sick dollie.’”’ The 
women gazed at this picture of pure and 
perfect repose as if enthralled. After a 
moment’s indecision, Aunty Crullers 
stepped boldly up to Doc, laid her hand 
smartly on his shoulder, and bravely cried 
out 

Well, I do declare, Doc Willis. lf it 
ain’t too bad. To think of your sleeping 
here as sound as a woodchuck, and that 
blessed child all tuckered out and not un- 
dressed. 1am really ashamed of you.’’ 

Doc made no response. He continued 
to look stolidly at the floor, and the baby 
slumbered undisturbed. Aunty swung 
the lantern around, and holding it up, 
looked into their faces more closely ; then 
with a shriek of, ‘‘ My God in Heaven, 
THEY ARE DEAD,’’ fell fainting to the 
floor. 

As the appalling cry rang out on the 
oppressive stillness, her two supporters, 
and the rear guard at the fence, fled. 
When the crowd reached the opposite 
side of the street, with a surge they re- 
crossed, rushed through the little garden, 
and entered the cabin without ceremony. 
The women, hysterical from fright, grief, 
and unappeased curiosity, lifted the now 
partially recovered and sobbing Aunty 
from the floor and led her to the outer 
air. A man whom Doc had cured of 
pneufhonia, with great presence of mind 
ran for a doctor,—he of the claim,—who 
after examining the bodies, said that they 
had been dead for many hours. 

With the blessed refinement of their 
sex, the women cleared the gaping crowd 
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of men and young people from the cabin. 
Closing the door they stood with tear- 
stained cheeks, gazing long and fervently 
at the pitiful scene before them. At 
whiles, to their fevered fancies, the Doc- 
tor or little Mabel appeared to move their 
lips or limbs, or their eyelids seemed to 
quiver, as if on the eve of awakening. 
So certain of this were they, that some 
of the women stared before being con- 
vinced that the movements existed in 
their distempered minds only. 

Upon the table was a sealed envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ Mrs. Lewis Willis, Paris, 
France. Care of United States Minister.’’ 
Underneath the letter was a silver dollar. 
evidently left there to pay the postage. 
Beside the letter to Mrs. Willis was an 
unsealed envelope endorsed, ‘‘ This con- 
tains my will.’’ On the floor, at his feet, 
as if it had fallen from his hand, lay an 
ivorytype of a lovely and winsome girl ; 
the image of little Mabel, even to the 
golden curls which crowned her head. 
Written upon the back of the picture was: 
“Xmas 18—. To my darling husband 
from his little wifey. Mabel.’’ A letter, 
written in a feminine hand, lay open and 
crumpled on the table as if justread. A 
strong odor of bitter almonds pervaded 
the room, this odor was traceable to an 
open vial standing on the table and 
marked ‘‘ Hydrocyanic Acid—POISON.,”’ 
In front of Willis, and lying as if care- 
lessly dropped from his nerveless hand, 
was a glass containing a few drops 
of thin sirup, such as druggists use, and 
this also smelled strongly of the deadly 
acid. 


Having taken in to their fill of this’ 


peaceful scene,—a scene in which death 
was divested of its sad features arfd had 
the similitude of life,—the women, in 
deference to their long pent-up curiosity, 
cast a hurried and sweeping glance 
around the apartment,—if it had been 
their dying glance they would have cast 


it, and then withdrawing, softly closed 
the door, leaving Doc and little Mabel 
quietly sleeping their eternal sleep at the 
table. None of the horrors of death were 
in that silent cabin—aside from those ~ 
created by the terrible suddenness and 
mystery of the tragedy. No watch kept 
vigil over the dead. The privacy that the 
little Doctor had so cherished in life was 
extended to his memory. He was left 
alone with his child. 

At times during the night, people, in 
twos and threes, gathered about the 
cabin. No games were played in Para- 
dise saloons that night, nor were the 
sound of music or shuffling feet heard 
coming from the dance-houses. 

No more glowing a tribute could have 
been paid a manly, gentle, and gracious 
life, than was the sorrow and gloom that 
spread over this rough mountain com- 
munity by the death of Doc Willis, of 
whom nothing was known, —aside from 
his comparatively short residence with 
them. 

Atthe inquest, the two doctors said that 
without a doubt, Doc Willis had first 
given to little Mabel the deadly cyanide, 
in sirup, and had then taken a portion 
himself ; or, in other words, that he had 
committed murder and suicide. Not that 
they used these words, for the universal 
sympathy and regret drove all profes- 
sional animosity from their breasts, and 
no one was more charitable to his mem- 
ory than were his two erstwhile antago- 
nists. Their deaths had been as sudden 
as if stricken by lightning ; too sudden 
for as much as a spasm of pain to have 
left its impress upon their calm, lifelike 
features, or to have contracted a muscle. 
No one cast a reproach upon the memory 
of the dead father. The memory of his 
many virtues overshadowed his tremend- 
ous crime, instead of, by contrast, mak- 
ing it stand out in more bold and hideous 
relief. 
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The verdict of the coroner’s jury was 
in accordance with the facts and medical 
hypothesis, to which was charitably 
added, that the deed had been committed 
while Doc Willis was laboring under a fit 
of temporary insanity. The open and 
crumpled letter on the table solved the 
mystery. It was from his wife and had 
doubtless been brought by little Mabel. 
It read as follows : 

My Dear Lewis :— 

| thought that | loved you sincerely when | en- 
couraged you to go West and make a home, but 
| have now taken a step which will forever sepa- 
rate us. When this reaches you | will be on my 
way to Paris with Jack. know you curse 
me and say | am crazy, but! cannot help it. You 
know Jack and | were engaged once and mother 
broke it off. We worship each other, and life 
apart would be a living death for both. Hesays 
that you can easily get a divorce now and that 
he will marry me as soon as youdo. Lewis, I 
know you have been awful good to me, but 
we have no affinity for each other and are better 
apart. I send you Mabel, as | kn@W you care 
more for her than any one else, and besides, Jack 
says it would not be treating you right if I took 
her with me. Goodby, Lewis; please forgive 
and forget, your unworthy and ungrateful 

MABEL. 

P. S. Kiss Mabel goodby formamma. M.” 


His will was short. It said that he had 
no relatives. In addition to the cabin 
and its contents, there was a house and 
lot in Denver for which he had just fin- 
ished paying. He wished the property 
to be sold, his burial expenses paid, the 
grave fenced, and.a marble head-stone 
erected, having nothing engraved upon 
it but ‘*‘Papa and Baby.’’ The re- 
mainder of the money was to be expended 
towards establishing a hospital for the sick 
or wounded poor of Paradise. Notone word 
of reproach against the woman who had 
embittered his life and driven him into 


a Suicide’s grave. 

A meeting of the little Doctor’s most 
intimate friends was held in the Justice’s 
office. As the undertaker said it would 
be necessary to break and straighten the 


limbs before the bodies could be coffined, 
it was determined not to disturb or lay 
them out, but to bury them in the posi- 
tion in which they had been found. 

The undertaker, in a night’s time, 
completed a coffin-box. It was lined with 
white satin and covered with black vel- 
vet. No expense had been spared in its 
construction. The top and side were left 
open to permit of the bodies being viewed. 
The day of the funeral the cabin door was 
thrown open, so that those who wished 
to do so might view the remains. 

As natural flowers were not to be had 
at this season, the Paradise ladies, under 
the instruction of the milliner, Madame 
Murphy, manufactured enough artificial 
ones from colored tissue-paper to smother 
the coffin after it had been. lowered into 
the grave. 

The Doctor having been both a mur- 
derer and a Suicide, and not having at- 
tended any church, no clergyman offi- 
ciated at the grave. If he had been hung, 
preachers from far and wide would have 
scrambled for the privilege of sticking 
wings on his shoulders, wherewith he 
might waft himself toglory. The under- 
taker read the Episcopal burial service, 
and the women united in singing a few 
popular hymns, 

The Justice took charge of Doc’s pa- 
pers and such little trifles as had not been 
sold. The ‘‘ sick dollie,’’ being the prop- 
erty of Shot-gun Davis, was returned to 
him. It was never changed from its 
shape as a ‘‘sick dollie’’ and never left 
the pocket of Davis, who maintained that 
it was a mascot of surpassing strength 
and efficiency for warding off the bullets 
of road-agents, etc. The letter to Doc’s 
wayward wife was forwarded, unopened, 
to the address. A letter from the Justice, 
giving an account of the deaths and bur- 
ial, was sent to the same address, with 
the request that our Minister in Paris 
would have the letters delivered as soon 
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as possible. An old time friend purchased 
the cabin and contents for a few hundred 
dollars, and allowed it to remain as when 
occupied by the Doctor. 


In a few months the dreadful tragedy 
became an old story, save to those to 
whom he had most endeared himself. 
As winter melted into spring, the waters 
sent down by the rapidly melting snow 
made every rut and little gully a rippling, 
musical rill. Hillsides and benches were 
carpeted with velvety grasses, in dark 
and light shades of green, dotted here 
and there with rich, glowing masses of the 
short-lived, lovely, and delicate flowers of 
a thousand hues, which, at these high 
altitudes blossoming to the edge of the 
melting snow, burst into bloom one day 
to wither away the next. 

One evening in the latter part of May, 
just after dark, the stage came lumbering 
up to the office heavy with mud and laden 
with passengers. The express-box was 
handed down, and the way-bill was 
passed to the agent. The passengers, all 
buta ‘* Miss Skelton,’’ answered to their 
names. The stage-driver reported that 
she had left the stage as it entered the 
town, saying that she knew some people, 
who lived close by, and would call for 
her baggage later. There was nothing 
strange in this, it being a common occur- 
rence for the stage to drop passengers 
before reaching the office, they afterwards 
calling for their baggage. The driver 
added that the lady was closely veiled, 
very quiet and lady-like, and had said 
very little, other than to question him 
closely about Paradise, its people, cus- 
toms, and neighborhood. 

Stage-agents, as a general thing, are 
not long suffering or patient tyrants, but 
our agent at Paradise was an exception- 
ally accommodating and gallant fellow ; 
so, notwithstanding that he had an en- 
gagement to a perennial poker matinee, 


he remained at the office to deliver the 
lady her valise and parcel should she call. 
Midnight bringing no lady and exhausting 
his patience, he concluded that she was 
enjoying herself with her friends and 
would call in the morning. He therefore 
closed the office in a whirlwind of weird 
profanity and went on his way to enjoy 
the fag ends of the poker game. 

The morning hours slipped by and the 
lady’s baggage remained unclaimed. 
Thinking that, probably, being unaccus- 
tomed to the mountains, she expected the 
baggage to be delivered, the agent, gal- 
lantly carrying the valise and shawl- 
strap, made a tour of the houses at the 
lower end of town. At none of them had 
any visitor been expected, nor had any 
strange lady called. A thorough canvass 
of the town furnished him no information 
as to her whereabouts, for not a soul re- 
membered having seen her since she had 
alighted from the coach. 

That the lady should drop out of sight 
in such an extraordinary manner was the 
source of much wonder and solicitude, 
particularly to the stage-agent, who, in a 
manner, was responsible until she was 
accounted for, or answered to her name 
on the way-bill. Very many thought that 
possibly she had become lost in trying to 
find her friends after dark, and might be 
in some cabin on the outskirts of the 
town ; but as the nights were bright with 
starlight, this theory was hardly tenable. 
A more probable conjecture was that the 
altitude had slightly and temporarily af- 
fected her mind—such cases had been 


_ known — and that she was now aimlessly 


wandering, or lying exhausted, in some 
of the adjacent small gulches or patches 
of scrub pines. It was decided to send 
search parties to explore these latter 
places. Just as the searchers had de- 
cided upon their several routes, and were 
preparing to start out, a loud shouting 
attracted their attention. Looking up the 
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hillside, they saw the undertaker’s man 
racing for dear life from the graveyard, 
beckoning or gesticulating violently with 
his hands, and yelling with a voice quiv- 
ering from excitement,— 

‘‘ There’s a dead woman up here.”’ 

It took but a few moments for this news 
to spread over the town, and soon there 
was a hurrying and excited throng of peo- 
ple streaming up the cemetery trail, to 
verify with their eyes what they had 
just heard. True enough it proved to be, 
for lying upon the grave of Doc and little 
Mabel, was the prettiest woman ever 
seen in Paradise. She was petite, but 
most perfectly proportioned; and from 
the neatly fitting French boots on the 
small, shapely feet, which peeped from 
under the hem of her stylishly made 
woolen dress, to the jaunty little turban, 
which had fallen from her head, her ap- 
parel indicated that she was a person of 
means and refinement. Her face was in- 
fantile in its perfect beauty and sweet- 
ness of expression. The lips, half parted 
and giving but a glimpse of the pearly 
teeth behind them, retained the rosy hue 
of life. Her arms were twined around 
the headstone. Her head, half-turned, 
and facing the sunny spring sky, lay, 
partially supported by her arm, in a 
small depression at the head of the grave. 
The fall winds had gathered the previous 
summer’s flower seeds into this little hol- 
low, and now the beautiful face of the 
dead woman was pillowed amidst a glori- 
ous cluster of purple, blue, and white 
mountain blossoms, whose fragile stems, 
answering to every little breath of air, 
nodded over the perfectly shaped head as 
if wishing to fondle the silky, vagrant 
tresses of golden hair that vied with them- 
selves in softness and delicacy of coloring. 
Her eyes were almost closed, and under 
each delicate, vein-marked lid, were to 
be seen traces where a tear had rested 
and faded away. 


The Justice, who was also Coroner, no 
sooner saw the body than he hastened to 
his office and returned with the ivorytype 
of Doc’s wife. A comparison with the 
flower-wreathed face told that it was the 
original from which the picture had been 
taken. In her half open hand was a slip 
of paper, the contents of which dissipated 
all doubts; for on it was written :— 

To Whomever finds my body:—Please bury 
the body of a wicked, but repentant woman in the 
same grave with those whom she has wandered 
so far to sleep her last sleep with, and God will 


bless you for doing so. 
MABEL WILLIS. (née SKELTON.) 


From the bosom of her dress the corner 
of a folded paper slightly projected. In 
examination it proved to be the letter 
found on Doc’s table, and which had 
been forwarded to its Paris address. It 
was so worn and tear-blurred as to be 
almost illegible, and was as follows: — 

Mabel :— Long before you receive this, myself 
and innocent baby will be where sorrow, nor dis- 
grace can ever affect us more. Death will have 
divorced you and me forever. It is better for 
Mabel to accompany me on my_long journey than 
to live and be taunted with her mother’s shame, 
or it might be, followin her footsteps. A wrecked 
life being valueless, the world loses nothing when 
| take mine. A greater than | will be your Judge, 
and your own conscience shall be your most bitter 
accuser. A creatur@ governed by impulse, if you 
are soulless you will be happy. If you have a 
conscience, your punishment will be more terrible 
than any that could be inflicted on you by 

LEWIS WILLIS. 

The beautiful dead woman was carried 
by the rugged, kindly miners to the Wil- 
lis cabin, —the home where her husband 
had passed so many happy hours, when 
he thought her his good angel; and in 
which he had, through her neglect and 
misconduct, suffered tortures which were 
worse than death to one of his sensitive 
nature — a nature so just and affectionate 
that he could not condemn her, even 
though she had torn his heart of hearts 
until death only could bring it peace. 
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It was found by the post-mortem ex- 
amination that she had died from mor- 
phine poisoning. After the inquest the 
remains were given to the women to pre- 
pare for burial. A bearskin robe was 
placed upon the table where the dead 
woman’s husband and child had sat buta 
few months before, and encased in a hand- 
some casket, her body was laid thereon. 
The younger women, moved by sym- 
pathy for one so young and beautiful, 
gathered quantities of wild-flowers, which, 
with a woman’s natural love for the artis- 
tic, they arranged in the coffin, leaving 
the face only, banked in pale blue blos- 
soms, exposed. The next afternoon the 
body of the wayward wife was buried in 
the same grave with those of her husband 
and child. Not so many people followed 
it to the grave nor were there so many 
tears shed as at the burial of Doc and lit- 
tle Mabel. None condoned her faults, but 
neither did they cast any slurs upon the 
memory of the lovely and repentant 
creature who had atoned for her errors 
with her life ; and who, lying in her cof- 
fin, looked as pure and saintly as an angel. 

At the grave, a clerical looking gentle- 
man who had been in town but a few 
days, and was evidently unused to the 
manners and customs of mountaineers, 
took occasion, in a few ill-chosen and ill- 
timed remarks, to hold her fate up asa 
warning. As if that lovely creature, 
hardly emerged from girlhood, and who, 
driven to desperation and a suicide’s 
grave by remorse and the prickings of an 
unquiet conscience, was not a more ter- 


rible and emphatic warning than any that - 


could have fallen from the most eloquent 
lips. The remarks so incensed Old Bar- 
nett, that he after the burial was with 
much difficulty prevented from giving the 
gentleman such a physical and verbal 
lecture as would have opened his eyes. 
No subscription was necessary to pay 
the burial expenses of Mrs. Willis. In 


her purse, neatly done up in paper and 
endorsed ‘‘ For my burial expenses,’’ was 
found more than sufficient money for all 
purposes. Her instructions denoted that 
she had carefully prepared herself for the 
pilgrimage and end she had determined 
on. Her effects were taken possession of 
by the Coroner and placed with those of 
the Doctor. Nothing was found in them 
giving any clew to her people. Upon the 
headstone the undertaker had the word 
‘‘Mamma_’”’ chiseled between ‘‘ Papa 
and ‘‘ Baby.”’ 

About ten days after the burial of Mrs. 
Willis, a letter was received at the post- 
office addressed to ‘‘ Miss Mabel Skel- 
ton.’’ The letter was handed to the 
Justice, and by that functionary, with 
the free-handed disregard of conse- 
quences which is characteristic of fron- 
tiersmen, was opened and read. It 
proved to be from the scoundrel who 
had ruined her own and her husband’s 
life, as well as caused the death of little 
Mabel. It gave no inkling as to where 
she was from. Its tenor caused the 
Justice’s brow to wrinkle and mouth to 
pucker as if he were swallowing a 
nauseous dose. It read :— 


Mabel found on the table your note, stat- 
ing that you were going on a penitential journey 
to Paradise, and bidding me farewell forever. 
Of course you harped on your sins, your dis- 
grace, and my broken promises, instead of 
being philosophical and enjoying life while you 
can. Now | wish to be your friend; and being 
in Denver on business you may expect me in 
Paradise the third day after this reaches there. 
My sole object in coming is to do the fair thing 
and furnish the means to enable you to start in 
some self-supporting business. Of course, there 
can be no further communication between us 
after | am married. This will be my last offer, 
and I trust you will not refuse it with the tragic 
scorn that you did the one I made the day 
you left. That is all well enough for stage 
heroines, but in actual life money is busi- 
ness. You are young, good-looking, and there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever were (or were 
not) caught,—catch one. I guess that neither 
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of us will tell tales out of school. 1 will come 
under the name we bore when traveling, 
**Stuart,”’ and our interview need not be either 
long or scenic. 


Yours, etc., 

: JACK. 

The Justice read the letter, and spent 
the remainder of the day visiting the 
various saloons, for the purpose of, be- 
tween drinks, reading the letter to the 
boys.”’ 

No sooner had the Justice finished 
reading than the ‘‘boys’’ organized a 
reception committee to welcome Mr. 
Stuart when he reached Paradise. There 
were at least a dozen of these committees 
praying for the three days which stood 
between themselves and Mr. Stuart to 
hurry by. Never did a community so 
wish time to be annihilated. The various 
committees laid awake at night devising 
plans for Mr. Stuart’s entertainment. 
Each one had a different program, and 
each program meant ultimate disaster to 
Mr. Stuart. If he had only known of 
the tremendous reception awaiting him 
and with what an outpouring of citizens 
he was to be greeted, no doubt Mr. 
Stuart’s modesty would have prevented 
him from keeping his engagement too 
promptly. 

The day appointed for his arrival found 
the various committees on hand and 
anxious to meet him. For once the 
stage came in on time ; and as it stopped 
at the office, a well built, ruddy, good- 
looking and fashionably dressed young 
man, smoking a cigar, swung himself to 
the ground from the seat beside the 
driver. His appearance and bearing 
were those of a polished member of 
society. . When he asked the driver for 
his ‘‘traps,’’ his soft, low voice, as 
smooth as satin, would have. charmed a 
bird from its nest. Everyone seemed to 
know that this elegant young dandy was 
Mr. Stuart. He was handed his valise 
and overcoat by the driver, and turned 


to enter the stage office. As he did so, 
Slim Alec Simpson, a faro dealer, — anda 
fine looking fellow himself, — stepped in 
front of him and asked if his name was 
Stuart. 

The newcomer, startled at being ad- 
dressed so familiarly, in a town where 
he thought himself unknown to all but 
one person, answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ and 
stretched out his gloved hand to his 
questioner. 

Alec had no time to take the proffered 
hand, for the instant that the stranger 
answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ a general shout went 
up from those nearest him of, ‘‘ Here he 
is, boys, prompt on time.”’ And the 
committees crowded around, knocking 
his hat off and the cigar from his mouth, 
at the same time crying out: ‘‘ Hang 
him. Get a rope.’’ 

A pallor spread over the man’s face. 
But he was no coward. There was no 
tremor of his hands, or fugitive look in 
his eyes, as he backed up against the 
house and stood on the defensive, wield- 
ing his valise as a weapon. A blow on 
his nose caused it to bleed freely, and 
every few moments he snuffed, to clear 
his nostrils, and shook his head like a 
wounded lion. His vigorous resistance 
gave time for the Justice, Constable, 
Old Barnett, and Aunty Crullers (with 
her cleaver); backed by several mine- 
managers and merchants, revolvers in 
hand, to force their way through the 
throng to his assistance. The Justice 
told the mob that the stranger had com- 
mitted no crime in Paradise, and that, 
moreover, there should be no more Pat 
McReady lynching if his side could pre- 
vent it. (Pat McReady, an innocent 
man, had, through an unfortunate mis- 
apprehension, been hung on a former 
occasion, when the excitement of the 
town needed allaying.) He ordered the 
crowd to open, and let them pass, or 
take the consequences. 
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The mere mention of Pat McReady 
threw the committees into a panic, under 
the influence of which a pathway was 
automatically opened, permitting Stuart 
and his defenders to pass out. They 
were well in the ‘street and moving 
away, when the crowd, recovering from 
its temporary confusion, began to close 
around them again. At that moment, 
Old Barnett leaned over to Stuart and 
whispered: ‘‘ Now run for it or you’ll 
surely be hung before morning. Run 
up that trail on the mountain, and keep 
close to the timber, so you won’t be in 
the bright moonlight, where they can 
see to take a shot at you. Now git. 
We’ll hold them back till you get a fair 
start.”’ 

They were nearly across the street, 
and the words had scarcely left Old 
Barnett’s mouth before Stuart lit out for 
the trail and was running his race for 
life. The Justice and his party wheeled 
around, pistols at a ready, and facing 
the thoroughly enraged mob, kept them 
at bay until the stranger was half way 
up the summit; they then stood aside 
and gave divine Providence a chance to 
work its will. 

A mob of men are much like a pack of 
greyhounds,— they become crazed with 
bravery as soon as they see their game 
fleeing from them. Therefore, being no 
longer opposed, with an exultant shout, 
and firing of pistols they hurried up the 
mountain after the fleeing man. He did 
not cry out, or look back, or do anything 
else to waste his wind. The fiendish 
yells and threats seemed, if possible, to 
put new life into his heels. There were 
sO many pursuers scattered over the side 
of the mountain that it had the appear- 
ance of a disturbed ant-hill. Up they 
pushed, all converging to a small bluff 
on the summit, at the foot of which the 
trail ran. Near this bluff was the steep- 
est and stoniest part of the hill; and as 


Stuart reached it, he was seen to stumble, 
fall, and before he could recover himself, 
start rolling down the hill towards his 
pursuers, from whose throats went up a 
triumphant yell. Down he came, roll- 
ing, sliding, now partially recovering his 
feet, then losing control of them again, 
until a hundred feet of hardly earned dis- 
tance had been lost before he clutched a 
bush, which bore the strain, and brought 
him up standing. His nerve was won- 
derful ; nothing seemed able to destroy 
his presence of mind. Scarcely had the 
bush checked his downward course, 
when he was again running up the 
mountain, and taking it at such an angle 
as would enable him to strike the trail at 
the summit. It was a most fortunate 
thing for the fugitive, that his pursuers 
had so exhausted themselves by yelling, 
that many of them gave up the chase 
through sheer lack of breath; and he 
disappeared over the summit at least one 
hundred feet in advance of the forty or 
fifty who persistently followed him. 
After crossing the summit he seemed 
endowed with new strength, and fled 
down the trail with the wings of the 
wind. As he followed the bendings of 
the trail around the isolated tree-stumps 
or large bowlders, his shadow, swayed 
hither and thither, now lengthening, now 
shortening, as if it were an avenging 
spirit seeking to enfold him. Suddenly 
himself and his ghostly shadow were 
swallowed by a denser shadow and no 
more were seen of men. 

When his pursuers reached the summit, 


‘their game was nowhere in sight. With 


the exception of three or four large trees, 
that side of the mountain had been 
totally denuded of timber for mining 
purposes, and the eye had a clear sweep 
for many hundreds of feet in every 
direction. The hunters were puzzled at 
this unlooked for and magical dropping 
out of sight of the hunted at the very 
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moment when they felt most sure of 
capturing him. They took no time to 
rest, but immediately searched in every 
possible hiding place, behind every stump 
or bowlder, and peered up into the few 
standing pines, although they were of 
immense girth and unclimbable except 
by a person specially prepared. After 
devoting several hours to the profitless 
search, they gave it up as a bad job and 
returned to town, cursing at the miscar- 
riage of their plans. 

During the chase Old Barnett sat on a 
stump at the foot of the mountain, 
enveloped in a fog of muttered profanity. 
When Stuart fell the fog cleared up a 
little, but when he regained his feet, 


LILIVOKALANI. 


and distanced his pursuers, the fog in- 
creased in density and radius. 

The next morning Barnett took that 
same trail on his way home to Ironclad 
District. In a little while he returned 
and induced a number of men to accom- 
pany him, with picks and shovels, for 
the purpose of filling up an abandoned 
shaft beside the trail. All the explana- 
tion he ever gave was, that it was a 
good shaft, and useful one, but from this 
time out he ’d hate to see a decent man 
fall into it and get killed. Old Barnett 
was a queer old fellow, from whom you 
never could get a satisfying talk ; but as 
he said little and was quick on the shoot, 
he was highly respected. 

J. Cabell Brown. 


LILIUOKALANI. 


A STUDY IN SUPERSTITION. 


ILIVOKALANI (an untrans- 
latable word, signifying One 
belonging to Heaven and of 
chiefly rank), or Lydia, as 
she was familiarly called in 
childhood, was taught her 
letters at the ‘‘ Young Chiefs’ 
School.’’ She was very am- 
iable and rather backward, in strange, 
yet not inexplicable contrast with her 

conduct in after years. 

Made Queen, she rewarded by dismis- 
sal every effort on the part of her counsel- 
lors to uphold good faith and a wise and 
reasonable conduct of public affairs. Inone 
week Liliuokalani dissolved three cabi- 
nets opposed to her schemes. 

Deposed by her indignant subjects, 
when false to her coronation oath, and 
attempting a coup d’etat, (the whites her 
chosen teachers and supporters, had, as 


property holders and voters, at least 
equal rights with the natives), the ex- 
queen, whenever generously treated, 
was found secreting arms, concocting re- 
bellion, and conniving with a filibuster- 
ing raid from the Pacific Coast. 

It may not be amiss in an age ever 
ready, for political reasons, to extol. a 
lre, and when a certain sort of poesy is 
discovered in the maudlin tragedy of 
Liliuokalani, to present the briefest 
possible analysis of a belief and practise 
not popularly known, and creating an en- 
vironment teeming with disturbing fac- 
tors for the ex-queen. 

Lacking serpents, the fair islands of 
the Hawaiin group possesses a snake- 
life, with rattle (kakeke), hypnotic fas- 
cination, secreted poison, and the power 
of dealing death, which may justly claim 
study from the standpoint of psychology, 
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with a curious bearing upon the un- 
written history of Liliuokalani’s aberra- 
tion and fall. 

If we except the atrocious details of 
child-murder, where a native father has 
been known to break his child’s back for 
the sake of annoying the mother, there 
is no darker outgrowth of savagery than 
the anaana. This power of ‘‘ praying ’’ 
any person to death, even his chief or 
the King, gives to the native Aahuna, or 
sorcerer, an influence far transcending 
the force of arms among all the tribes of 
Polynesia. The Board of Health of Hon- 
olulu seldom fails to make a monthly re- 
port of ten or more deaths of the ordin- 
ary natives from the ‘‘ deadly prayers.”’ 
Death is almost certain to follow the 
machinations of a kahuna unless the in- 
tervention of a kahuna of greater age 
can be secured. The victim sits quietly 
before his antagonist, takes no food, 
and but little drink, and dies in a few 
days. 

‘* All the divinity that doth hedge a 
king,’’ must prove of small avail, if a 
nail-paring, a hair, or a speck of the 
royal saliva, fall into possession of any 
sorcerer ready for regicide. The kahuna 
seems to deify this material, which he 
then addresses as an idol or fetish, 
praying it to destroy the life of the vic- 
tim. 

‘‘In many instances,’’ Mr. Bishop 
says, ‘‘death is due to a superstitious 
belief in a demon whom the native feels 
working in his vitals, and whom it is 
hopeless to resist.’”’ 

A conspicuous triumph of the sorcerers 
occurs in the career of three members of 
Liliuokalani’s immediate family, and final- 
ly, in her loss of rightto rule the little king- 
dom of Hawaii. Letters from reliable 
sources in 1893, represent the Queen to 
have been long in kahuna-toils and va- 
cilliating pitifully between good and evil 
counsels. Sacrifices were offered in the 


Popular Science,” May, 1893. 


ancient way, and by the kahunas, in the 
palace premises. Yet, next day, we find 
her calling in the Protestant clergy, for 
their prayers to Jehovah. Once more 
she explained to a deputation of ladies 
her desire to do right, finally, however, 
yielding ‘‘ gladly to the badder end.”’ 

‘*The Queen reasoned with Parker, 
her prime minister, who opposed her 
conduct. She seemed beside herself with 
terror concerning the aumakuas, who are 
threatening to bury her. 

‘* The Queen is acting under the sug- 
gestions of the kahunas ; a witch-woman, 
Pulcle of Lanai, has announced herself a 
goddess, threatening the Queen, at be- 
hest of the deities, in case she fails to re- 
Store the anctent privileges of the sorcerers, 
even to reestablishment of the rites of heath- 
endom and repossession of lands, to be 
taken back from the foreign residents.’’ 

Clearly conspiracy of kahunas with 
avaricious politicians. 

‘*In case she, the Queen, fails in all 
this, vengeance will follow promptly, 
and she will be buried alive, with ana- 
ana,”’ 

A native addressing the mob, urged 
the people to seize and bury her, the 
kahunas assisting. Whenever the snake- 
life has opportunity it becomes dangerous 
to all who would avoid a return to the 
anarchy and license of the native life. 
Pitied and pardoned again and again, 
Liliuokalani returns to courses alike de- 
structive to herself and subjects. 

At the time it seemed incredible, 
yet the history of her brothers and 


. sister point to the especially superstitious 


and yielding nature of this family. Lel- 
eiohoku, brother and heir apparent, of 
Kalakaua, is known to have been prayed 
to death. The writer well remembers 
Likeliké, a bright and charming princess, 
well educated and speaking French and 
English. An eruption of the volcano 
Kilauea had persisted nearly nine months, 
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when the akuas announced that a royal 
victim must be sacrificed to stay the pro- 
gress on the advancing lava. Likélike 
immediately offered herself as a sacrifice 
for her people. She slowly sank, in 
spite of medical treatment which her 
husband insisted on, and died in Febru- 
ary, 1887. 

Kalakaua the late King, escaped all 
possible attack from anaana by his con- 
cessions, in fact he was deified and wor- 
shiped asa god a few days before his 
death. 

Sorrowful indeed, must be our thought 
as we review Liliuokalani’s short career. 
Alas! poor Queen! provoked as the 
world has been by your duplicity, there 


is much to pity. How sad to you the 
transfer from your free life of old! No 
witch-woman on your horizon then. 

After a morning gallop, your long pa-u 
streaming far behind, you could loiter all 
day under a big pa-u, while your maid- 
ens strung yellow /eis of the lauhala, 
which you had a chieftain’s right to wear. 

Very happy and haughty and hand- 
some you looked, with fine black lace 
over the ample folds of your rich China 
silk; free then your will, conscience, 
and character, until a certain fierce light 
laid bare your cowardice, fickleness, and 
guile,— with final forfeit of leis, jewels, 
and crown, in the evitable panic of in- 
grained savage superstition. 

C. F. Nichols, M. D. 


THE SIMPLE STORY OF A TAILOR-MADE OVERCOAT 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A VIRGINIAN ATLANTIS,” 
“SHARON FARM,” “* THE PANGLIMA 


PASSED the curiously 
wrought receiver to 
Rowland, and as he 
knocked the ashes 
from fragrant 
Havana he _ looked 
up with a quizzical 
expression on_ his 
face. 

‘* You were to tell 
me of your marriage with Bessie, of how 
you first met her. | understand it isa 
romance,”’ 

We were snugly ensconced before a 
genial fire of Cannel coal in my own 
‘“‘den of dens.’’ Bessie and | called it 
‘“* The Cloister.’’ 

Rowland and I were old college chums 
and mutual admirers. Our friendship 
was something more than mere good fel- 


MUDA,” ETC. 


lowship. It was almost chivalrous. 
When we first left college, we exchanged 
a letter a day with school girl regularity. 
Later we drifted apart. Rowland went 
to Paris to follow out his artistic bent in 
the heart of the Latin Quarter. For 
twelve years we had been separated. 
Our correspondence had lagged, our 
friendship, never. At intervals | would 
receive a Paris paper containing a marked 
item in reference to some of Rowland’s 
triumphs. I would much rather he would 
have written me about them, for my 
French was miserably faulty. Yet | 
made up by boring him with every new 
story that my publishers were foolish 
enough to accept; so we kept alive our 
interest in one another. 

Rowland returned to me but a day be- 
fore ; a perfect Bohemian, a rising light, 
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a little Frenchy, but the same old chum 
of my college days. He found me the 
head of a little home, the husband of 
Bessie, the father of a black-eyed little 
rogue named Rollie; for Bessie knew 
Rowland as | painted him, and insisted 
that her first-born should bear his name. 
It was with pleasure that I narrated the 
story of my love and marriage. I waited 
until my chum had wheeled up a chair. 
Then I watched the firelight play with 
his glossy black hair. An impatient 
gesture awoke me from my reverie and 
turned my ruminations to a date seven 
years back. 


One raw winter morning | took the 
Christopher Street ferry, crossed over to 
Jersey City, and boarded the regular 
passenger for Washington, my pass not 
being good on the limited. The train 
pulled out, and | settled myself comfort- 
ably in my chair, depositing my Dunlap 
in the rack above and my coat over the 
back of the seat. The warmth of the 
car, in marked contrast to the cold out- 
side, made me drowsy. Soon | began to 
think over material for my next special 
for the Tribune and wondering where the 
matter would come from. An idea struck 
me. Why would it not be a good plan 
to write up the wonderful variety of trav- 
elers aboard a passenger train ? 


I unloosed my note book, sharpened my 


pencil, and gazed about me. Then | got 
up and walked through the cars from 
Pullman to emigrant coach. 

I was surprised at the diversity of sub- 
jects; the train was as cosmopolitan as 
the country. I could scarcely mention 
any phase of civilization or barbarism (so 
long as | stopped short of the Cannibals) 
which was not represented. In the front 
coach emigrants of every nationality 
huddled together in herds, like sheep in 
a strange pasture, uttering a Babel of un- 
intelligible old world dialects, their queer 


forlorn costumes contrasting vividly with 
their American surroundings. 

In a few years, I noted, these men will 
vote and make our laws, often more 
wisely than the legitimate sons of the 
soil ; or that awkward red-faced woman 
may be the mother of a youth our coun- 
try shall be proud to own and honor. 
Gentlemen from Vermont and New 
Hampshire with a tendency to lankness 
and a natural dexterity in the use of 
tobacco; negroes of varying shades of 
color; commercial tourists with their 
sample-boxes and odoriferous cigars, from 
all parts of the commercial world — New 
York, San Francisco, London, Berlin — 
yet, if tones and features are an index, 
from Jerusalem as well. I saw profes- 
sional gentlemen and farmers. the gray- 
haired octogenarian and the giggling 
school girl, the aristocratic Bostonian and 
the purse-proud parvenu. | saw — in 
fact | saw enough to fill my ‘‘ special.’’ 
I returned to my seat and began to ar- 
range and make out my notes. 

At Philadelphia several persons got 
aboard and took the chairs directly be- 
hind me. 

I was too much occupied to look up, but 
knew they were ladies from the rustle 
of dresses and the delicate odor of cash- 
mere. Presenthy | heard some one 
whisper ,— 

‘* Mamma, do you know that gentle- 
man in the seat in front?’’ 

Then came a pause and a decided 
‘*No,’’ from the mother. 

A soft, rippling little laugh followed 
that sent the blood surging through my 
veins. 

‘Why, that ’s Misty Julian Howard of 
New Yoyk,’’ she said, with that peculiar 
liquefaction of the ‘‘r’’ which stamps a 
New Yorker. The mother evidently did 
not remember Misty Julian Howard, and 
Said so. 

‘*Why, Mamma, how can you be so 
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foygetful ; do you not remember we met 
him at Sayatoga last summey?’’ 

Again | felt the blood mount to my 
cheeks. The tones of my seeming ac- 
quaintance behind were deliciously mus- 
ical. I fancied I could feel her breath on 
my shoulder, and furthermore | had been 
at Saratoga the summer before for a 
short time, and | knew | had made no 
such happy acquaintance. I listened a 
moment longer. The mother was say- 
ing something, to which the daughter 
answered with another ripple of laughter. 

‘*How stupid you are, you deay old 
Mamma; 1 polked with Misty Howayd 
several times at the Gyand Union. I wish 
he would recognize us.”’ 

This was too much for me. My name 
was certainly Howard. I lived in New 
York, and had been at Saratoga, but had 
never danced a polka or any dance at the 
‘*Grand Union.”’ 

| was ina quandary. If I did not recog- 
nize my fellow travelers they would put 
me down asa snob. If | owned up that 
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| had forgotten their names,— well, it 
would not be flattering, to say the least. 
Above all, | hated to lose their acquaint- 
ance. Iwas becoming strangely inter- 
ested ; but how to introduce myself? | 
thought over this for the space of five 
minutes. Ideas were elusive. The per- 
spiration began to stand out on my fore- 
head. I dropped my note book and 
ordered my hair in picking up the badly 
scattered leaves. Then I listened, hop- 
ing they would drop some hint as to their 
names, but no, they talked of everyone 
else but themselves. In my perturbation, 
by some means | swung my chair around 
so that | found myself facing the object 
of my thoughts. By the opposite mirror, 
I could see that my face was flushed. | 
was conscious of feeling like a guy. | 
stuttered a moment or two, something 
about my personal history, of having 
met her before,—1I believed at Saratoga. 
When I was through | collapsed com- 
pletely. The ladies looked at me fora 
moment in a state of perfect bewilder- 
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ment, and one started to say, ‘‘ Paydon 
me, sir,—’’ but instead broke out into the 
musical laughter I had been listening to, 
and said:— 

‘*Oh, yes, Mistey Howayd, we met at 
Sayatoga. I don’t believe you evey met 
Mamma. Mistey Howayd — Mamma. 
Mamma’s name is the same as mine — 
Stewayt.’’ 

I began to recover. Said | thought | 
had never met Mrs. Stewart. We did 
not chat long about Saratoga. | felt that 
1 was treading on dangerous ground and 
did not wish to show myself an impostor 
to so charming a person as my present 
acquaintance. I noticed afterward that 
Miss Stewart never mentioned our polka 
once. She seemed as glad to lead away 
as I. 

By the time the train drew up in Wash- 
ington we had discovered many points of 
taste in common, that is, Miss Stewart 
andl. Mrs. Stewart excused herself be- 
hind the covers of ‘‘ Norwood.’’ Miss 
Stewart was partial to blondes. I was a 
blonde. She had a brother a member of 
the same college fraternity asI. She had 
spent a summer at Lake Memphramagog. 
So had I. She was devoted to Thacke- 
ray and adored Bret Harte. So did I. 
She stopped at the Arlington in Wash- 
ington. So did I. 

When she arose to leave the coach | 
recognized more forcibly than ever that 
Miss Stewart was a handsome woman. 
In her tailor-made suit of close-fitting serge 
and her Paris bonnet, her fine figure 
and gracefully poised head showed to 


best advantage. As she put out her . 


hand, at the cab door, and said, ‘‘ You 
must be suye and call on us at the Avling- 
ton,’’. | was actually afraid | would 
shout back my thanks. 

That night my dreams were full of 
cherubs with black hair, great brown 
eyes, heavily shaded, rosy lips, and low 
sweet laughter. When I awoke the next 
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morning | was feverish, and did my toilet 
rapt in a maze. At the breakfast the 
head waiter with the polish of a Chester- 
field said: ‘‘ Mrs. Stewart, sir, would 
like Mr. Howard to have a seat at her 
table.’’ | made my way at his heels to 
their table, and was given a cordial wel- 
come. Mrs. Stewart looked charming in 
her loose breakfast gown and hoped | had 
enjoyed my rest. 

That forenoon we drove to the old sol- 
dier’s home and enjoyed the view through 
the vista. The afternoon we spent at 
Arlington, rambling about General Lee’s 
old home. The next day we shared to- 
gether at Mount Vernon and grew patri- 
otic at Washington’s tomb. Weattended 
the Chinese minister’s reception and com- 
mented on the jam. We occupied a pri- 
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vate gallery in the Senate and discussed 
our favorite statesmen. On all subjects 
| found Miss Stewart a congenial spirit. 
A friendship grew up between us that 
procured me an invitation to her home in 
New York. There | visited her, and on 
winter evenings when we were too blasé 
to attend the opera or accept an invita- 
tion to some function, I read to her from 
Ik Marvel and Charles Dudley Warner, 
from Longfellow and ‘‘ Point Lace and 
Diamonds ;’’ yes, and from Browning 
and Emerson. She took an interest in 
my literary ambition and allowed me to 
burn my Havana in her sanctum. Under 
such conditions our friendship soon 
ripened.into love. We were engaged in 
course of time, married, and happy. Yes, 
andhave been happy eversince. ‘* Have 
we not sweetheart?”’ andi put out my 
hand to Bessie, who had just entered on 
tiptoe. 

‘““ Yes, you deay old goose. You have 
been telling Rowland all about it, | am 
suye.’’ 


Rowland aroused himself from his 
chair. ‘*‘ But Julian,’’ he said, ‘* you 
have not told me the one thing | wish to 
know, the epitome of the romance name- 
ly: How came Bessie to know you on 
the Pullman, when you say you never 
met before?’’ 

I laughed and looked at Bessie. ‘‘ Oh, 
you men are socuyious! Are you bound 
to know ?”’ 

Rowland insisted. 

‘¢ You will think me awfully rude, but 
Julian’s oveycoat was thrown over the 
back of his chair, tuyned inside out, and 
theye in plain sight was a little tag beay- 
ing the name of * Misty Julian Howayd, 
New Yoyk City.’ 1 was plaguing mam- 
ma, who has a hoyor of chance acquaint- 
ances. Of course, Saratoga was but the 
meyest guess, and I did not dyeam that 
Julian would heay. But you did, deay? 
Theye, now, I hope you are satisfied. 
Come now, both of you. I want you to 
go to my room and see my lovely new 
tea gown.”’ 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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SIT beneath the almond trees 
In May, and watch the mowers pass. 
What cheerful songs those great wheels sing 
As, clattering, swift the sharp knives swing, 
Felling with sure-aimed strokes the grass. 
Now heaving, tossed, in ridges rolled 
As rolls the sea, the oats’ green-gold 
Blows, stately, bowing in the breeze ; 
Then severed, quivering, all its length, 
Of lusty beauty shorn of strength, 
It turns! it sways! it yields! it falls! 
A laborer to his fellow calls: 
His voice runs clear as liquid drops. 
A laughing peal the answer stops. 
And sounds like these, in May, are mine 
Beneath the almond trees. 
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I sit beneath the almond trees,— 
Around me sun and voices play. 
Quaint pictured forms the clouds unfold ; 
The hills are violet, softly rolled 
Against a sky like sea-mist gray. 
Above, below, in leafy shade, 
Where camps of shy wild things are made, 
In murmured little tunes the breeze 
Hums constantly. And here, quite bold, 
Where ripe warm oranges their gold 
Gay coats hang out, a mocking bird 
Broods nestlings new ; while, sweetly heard, 
Her mate his ecstasy flings wide, 
As baby bald heads peep and hide. 
And sights and sounds like these are mine, 
In May, beneath the almond trees. 


| sit beneath the almond trees,— 
| watch, | dream, | bask in May. 
My heart grows strong, to hear the note 
Of joy poured bubbling from the throat 
Of one whose hopes are all so gay. 
O mocking bird, that | might find 
No greater grief to try my mind 
Than you, now rocking in the breeze, 
Find, poised above that new-filled nest! 
The fiery sun sinks in the West ; 
The grass is cut, the mowers still ; 
Rosy and faint each little hill 
Shows outlined. See the young moon shine! 
An ‘‘ earth song ’’ rings in quavers fine. 
And scenes and sounds like these are mine, 
Beneath the almond trees. 


Estelle Thomson. 
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SAVED BY A GHOST. 


A TRUE WAR TIME TALE. 


* HE Army of the Cum- 
berland in the latter 
part of August, 1863, 
crossed the Tennessee River 
at Bridgeport, Alabama, en 
route to the fateful field of 
Chickamauga, one of the 
hottest battles of the war. 
We bivouacked one night at 
Shell Mound, a little way station on the 
line of the Nashville and Chattanooga 
railway, near which nature had formed a 
cave of the grandest proportions. The 
opening was at least one hundred and 
fifty feet wide, while its height ad- 
mitted the light freely for a long dis- 
tance, by which the eye could dis- 
cern the irregular rocky formation of 
the sides and arches. Tradition has it 
that in the long past it was a natural 
tunnel through which rushed a turbulent 
stream emptying into the Tennessee. 
The dark and dangerous fastnesses of 
this cavern had never been penetrated 
to its deepest depths, for a mile from its 
mouth obstacles in the shape of wide and 
ugly chasms had been encountered, and 
its secrets have never been disclosed. 
News of this wonder at once became 
known to our command, and the next 
morning under guides, groups of soldiers 
with flaming torches of pitch pine were 
following its dark and sinuous trails. It 
was a rough and rugged road, around 
great rocks and across openings, which 
would suddenly threaten to engulf our 
party,— our torches giving a weird 
aspect to the place and increasing the 
awful solemnity of its dismal grandeur. 
At a certain point I had become inter- 
ested in some curious formation, and fell 
Slightly in rear of my comrades, when 
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suddenly my torch became extinguished. 
Mechanically I sought to relight it with 
some matches, but was unsuccessful. 
My companions were only a short dis- 
tance in advance, and with the natural 
impetuousity of youth I rushed to over- 
take them. I had probably taken three 
or four light bounds, when I| was sud- 
denly seized by what seemed an invisible 
power, and | stood rooted to the ground 
like one bereft of his senses, and in a 
manner bewildered, not knowing what 
to do. The strangest feeling took pos- 
session of me; | trembled in every nerve 
and my brow felt chill and damp. I was 
conscious of a feeling as if a piece of ice 
had passed rapidly down my spine, and 
my teeth rattled a reveille. Mingled 
with it all was an indescribable horror of 
some impending fate. 

How long | remained standing there | 
cannot say, but at last the nerves relaxed 
and I sank to the ground. After a while 
my nervous power gradually returned, 
and I began to think of the practical 
side. My companions by this time were 
out of sight and hearing, and I supposed 
none of them had noticed my absence. 
By some movement, while sitting there, 
my foot touched an obstruction, and by 
extending the action, | learned by con- 
tact that it was a stone. Half in rage | 
drew back my foot and kicked it ; | felt 
it go from me, but no sound accompanied 
its movement, and my curiosity was 
aroused. I arose, reached forward to 
feel before my feet, and found as | be- 
lieved, one of the ground crevices men- 
tioned before, but how wide or deep I of 
course had no means of knowing, as it 
was black as Erebus all about me. 
Within my reach I found quite a large 
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stone, which | picked up and threw 
before me. I listened, but it gave forth 
nosound. The deep stillness, and silence, 
and darkness, was around me, yet some 
sudden instinct warned me of the dread 
presence of some unseen, unrealized 
thing, and | was powerless to remove 
the fixed gaze of my eyes from the spot 
where | had a tossed the stone. 

At that moment the faintest gleam of 
a peculiar light appeared from out the 
earth in front of me, and rapidly growing 
brighter with a bluish tint, it stopped 
just before me for an instant, looking 
like an illuminated screen. In that light 
for the shortest possible duration, | saw 
plainly the outlines of a human form 
which waved its arms toward me as if a 
warning to go back. The figure then 
instantly disappeared, followed by the 
light, and the thought seized me that | 
had been in the presence of some super- 
natural being. With faltering step | 
moved a pace or two from the spot, and 
dropped to the ground once more. 

While | remained in this condition 
another exploring party came up with 
brightly burning torches. In as few 
words as possible | told how my torch 
had become extinguished and what | had 
experienced. Our unexpected meeting 
and my agitated manner had thus far 
engrossed the attention of the arriving 
party, but as we were about to move 
forward the light was thrown brilliantly 
on the very spot where my steps had 
been so mysteriously arrested. In front 
of us, and not two paces beyond, was a 
black and yawning chasm at least twenty 
feet wide. It was like a great cauldron 
with its hideous mouth wide open, ready 
to receive any unfortunate victim. 

In the blanched faces made more 
ghastly by the glare of torches we could 
read each others’ thoughts. Had I not 
been stopped in time by the strange 
power referred to, another step would 


have been my last, and no man could have 
lifted the veil of mystery that would 
have surrounded my disappearance. 

We threw large stones into the monster 
opening, but no sound came back in 
response. Then larger ones were pushed 
in, with the same results, and finally, by 
our united efforts a huge bowlder was 
rolled to the edge of the gloomy pit and 
forced over into its depths. We waited, 
but not even the sound of an echo greeted 
our sense of hearing, and we regarded 
the uncanny and dismal wonder in amaze- 
ment and fear. Some one threw in a 
lighted torch, which for a moment sput- 
tered, and then as if by magic went out. 

At this momenta returning party with 
an old guide came up, and from him we 
learned that the chasm before us had 
never been fathomed. Heavy weights 
attached to chains made fast to strong 
ropes had been played out to an almost 
incredible length, but no bottom had ever 
been found. It was believed, though, 
that at some great depth there was a 
subterranean river which ran with rapid 
current passing under the pretty little 
cities of Huntsville, Decatur, and Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama; at the latter place 
finding an outlet through an opening in a 
rocky wall far above a creek, and thence 
to the Tennessee River near Florence. 
Our old guide told us that more than one 
courageous adventurer had lost his life at 
this spot, through carelessness or efforts 
to seek into its mysteries, and the Indians 
thereabouts, who often made the cave 
their temporary home, would relate how 
they had seen the spirits of unhappy 
mortals hovering over the great black 
opening, while a light of peculiar color 
glinted up from its depths and made the 
surroundings half luminous. 

What unseen guardian controlled my 
action and saved me from taking, in 
another moment, the unconscious step to 
destruction? 


Frank Elliott Myers. 
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THE DESERTED HOMES OF A LOST PEOPLE. 


THE SANTA BARBARA CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


EW of the thousands of 
people who pass within 
sight of the islands off 
the coast of Southern 
California know that the 
outlying and in most in- 
stances entirely unin- 
habited islands were 

formerly the homes of a people who 

have within a few decades become en- 

tirely extinct. | 
Some of these islands form the south- 

erly line of the Santa Barbara Channel. 

From the combined causes of the shelter- 

ing islands seaward, the Santa Ynez 
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Mountains on the main land, the sudden 
trend of the coast line towards the east, 
and the presence of large quantities of 
petroleum rising from the bottom and cov- 
ering large areas of the surface of the 
water, the ocean is nearly always calm 
and smooth. 

When in 1542 Cabrillo, the famous 
Portuguese navigator, sailed from the 
west coast of New Spain, and discovered 
and visited the islands, he found them 
thickly populated, as was also the adja- 
cent coast. 

Ferrelo, one of Cabrillo’s officers and 
the historian of the expedition, in speak- 
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ing of this region, says: ‘‘ They anchored 
opposite a valley, very beautiful and very 
populous, the land being level, with many 
trees’’ (Carpinteria). ‘*‘ Here came ca- 
noes with fish to barter; they remained 
great friends ; they held on 
their voyage along the coast about ten 
leagues, and there were always many 
canoes, for all this coast is very populous, 

and they pointed out to us the 
villages, and named them by their 
names.”’ 

Here follow the names of twenty-five 
villages, some of which are as follows: 
‘“‘Xucu,’’ ‘* Xabaagua,’’ ‘‘ Potoltuc,”’ 
‘“Nacbuc,”’ ‘‘Gua,’’ ‘‘Incpupu,’’ and 
other names equally euphonious. 

‘‘ They go clothed with skins; they said 
that inland there were many towns.’ 

The island ‘‘Limun’”’ (Santa Cruz), 
the largest of the group, was said to be 
‘‘very populous,’’ and that it contained 
the following villages: ‘‘ Niquipos,”’’ 
‘« Maxul,’’ Xugua,’’ ‘‘ Nitel,’’ ‘* Mac- 
amo,’’ and ‘‘ Nimitopal.’’ 

‘* Nicalque ’’ (Santa Rosa), the next in 
importance, the navigators at first sup- 
posed was a portion of Limun, and called 
the two La Isla de San Lucas. 

The island of ‘‘Ciquimuymu”’ (San 
Miguel), was also very thickly inhabited. 

‘* Enneeapah ’”’ (Anacapa), the eastern- 
most of the Channel Islands proper, was 
not visited by Cabrillo. The name Ana- 
capa is a corruption of Vancouver’s spell- 
ing of the Indian name of the island, 

Professor George Davidson, late of the 
United States Coast.and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, in his valuable Appendix to the 
‘‘Report of the Survey for 1886,’’ says 
that, ‘‘ Vancouver in his-text names it 
Enneeapah, but the engraver has spelled 
it Enecapah on the chart, and subsequent 
compilers have endeavored to give it a 
Spanish form. The Indian deep guttural 
pronunciation is En-ni-ah-pagh.”’ 

When Cabrillo cruised along the coast 


of what is now called Southern California, 
he found the mainland between Point 
Concepcion and San Buenaventura dotted 
by villages inhabited by aborigines who 
were at that time peaceably inclined 
toward their strange visitors. The old 
navigators inform us that they found 
‘seventeen populous villages or towns 
within a distance of eleven miles along 
the shore of the Santa Barbara Channel.’’ 
The islands, distant from twenty-five to 
one hundred miles from the coast, were 
thickly inhabited by tribes, who, though 
speaking different languages or dialects, 
were closely related to those of the main- 
land, and were branches of the same fam- 
ily or stock. 

After Cabrillo’s departure there is a 
wide gap in the history of the region, 
until some two hundred and twenty-five 
years later, the revered Father Junipero 
Serra and his associates established the 
Franciscan missions at the most densely 
populated localities. From these central 
points of ecclesiastical and temporal au- 
thority, which soon became like walled 
cities, with their busy hum of labor, the 
padres enthusiastically and conscien- 
tiously worked to civilize and christianize 
the untutored natives, and when this 
could not be accomplished by fair means, 
their retainers were sent out to capture 
them and bring them in by force, keeping 
them close prisoners within the walled 
surroundings of the missions, until by 
moral suasion they should become recon- 
ciled to the restraint upon their wonted 
liberty and freedom of action. As these 
neophytes became tamed and well under 
the control of the padres, they were sent 
out to help the Spaniards capture and 
bring others into the fold. 

As time went on the padres extended 
their dominion until the outlying islands 
were conquered, and their inhabitants 
brought to the mainland for more com- 
plete subjection to the influence of civil- 
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ization, until the last remnants of the 
natives of the islands San Miguel, Santa 
Rosa, Santa Cruz, the Anacapas, Santa 
Catalina, San Nicolas, and San Clem- 
ente, were removed to the mainland, all 
except one notable instance which has 
furnished the subject of many a romantic 
story, the facts of which will be narrated 
further on. 

Previous to the final removal, however, 
the Russian fur traders of the North had 
made inroads upon the natives. At first 
they were friendly and bartered with the 
peaceful inhabitants for the skins of sea 
otter and seals, which at that time 
abounded on the shores. After they had 
gained the confidence of the natives, they 
brought down some of the treacherous 
Innuits of the North, leaving them upon 
the islands to trade with the natives to 
better advantage ; the Russians making 
visits at stated times, to gather up the 
accumulations of their subordinates, and 
furnish them supplies for carrying on the 
barter. From tradition, we learn that 
these Northern Indians finally massacred 
large numbers of the unsuspecting na- 
tives, carrying away with them every- 
thing of value belonging to the inhab- 
itants. 

| formed one of a party, which some 
years ago spent several weeks on one of 
the Channel Islands collecting ethnologir 
cal specimens for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. We exhumed a large number of 
skeletons of the former inhabitants, and 
at one place found where a large number, 
probably two or three hundred, had been 


buried; they had evidently been thrown. 


into heaps without system or ceremony, 
a majority of the skulls showing evidence 
of their owners having been killed by the 
driving of some blunt-pointed instrument 
through the temporal bone, or into the 
socket of the eye. There was also an 
almost entire absence of the usual depos- 
its made with the dead bodies when bur- 


ied by their own people, — which would 
indicate either that they had been thrown 
into a heap and left unburied and after- 
wards covered by the drifting sand, or 
they had been hurriedly and unceremo- 
niously buried by enemies, or by friends 
who had not time nor opportunity to per- 
form the usual ceremonies, nor to deposit 
the individual belongings, as was their 
custom. 

It may be doubted whether the original 
inhabitants of the islands selected the 
sites for their habitations in consideration 
of their romantic positions or grand 
scenic surroundings, but they certainly 
did occupy some of the most sightly posi- 
tions to be found in their territory, prob- 
ably from the combined objects of being 
near the source of food supply, water, 
fuel, and positions commanding a view of 
the surrounding country, to guard against 
being surprised by an _ approaching 
enemy. | 

During the greater portion of the year 
no shelter was needed, or at most a 
brush shelter was sufficient, although the 
natives built houses of the ribs of stranded 
whales. These were set up on end in 
the ground in the form of acircle. The 
concave curves, being towards the center, 
brought the upper ends together at the 
top, and the outside was probably cov- 
ered by stretching seal skins over the 
frame, making a substantial wind and 
water proof building in the form of an 
old-fashioned bee-hive. 

In the exploration before mentioned, | 
found the remains of buildings of this 
character in which the portions of the 
bones imbedded in the soil were pre 
served in situ, the portions above 
ground having disappeared, indicating 
that the houses were ancient, the bones 
of the whale being very durable, as is 
shown by the large numbers of such bones 
which were to be found in the neighbor- 
hood of the rancherias, or villages, a long 
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time subsequent to the disappearance of 
the indians from the region. Bones of 
whales were also used in the burial places 
to indicate the position of the bodies. 
Mr. Paul Schumacher during his explora- 
tions of the islands and coast in 1875, 
sometimes mistook the remains of these 
houses for indications of burial places. 
Ferrelo, in writing of E/ Pueblo de los 
Canoas (‘* which is called Xucu’’), which 
Professor Davidson locates as the San 
Buenaventura of today, says, ‘‘ And they 
saw on the land a village of Indians near 
the sea, and the houses large in the 
manner of those of New Spain ’”’ (Mexico). 


THE COAST CLIFFS, 1000 FEET HIGH. 


VOL. xxvii.—-4o. 


Natural caves, of which large numbers 
exist around the shores of the islands, 
were also used by untold generations of 
inhabitants. Some of these caves worn 
in the face of the perpendicular basaltic 
cliffs, are accessible only from the ocean; 
others are situated inland. During a 
recent visit to the islands, our party ex- 
plored several of these aboriginal strong- 
holds, or cave dwellings, in some of 
which we found Kitchen-middings, or 
Kjokken moddings, several feet in depth, 
among which we found shells, bones of 
birds, seals, sea-otter, and fish, fragments 
of rope made of sea grass, and a few 
fragments of stone implements. Some 
of the grass ropes were braided in three 
strands, others twisted like ordinary 
rope used at the present day. The 
largest cave on the Anacapas, into which 
we rowed our boat, consists of a chamber 
of perhaps four hundred feet in width, 
running back about one hundred and 
fifty feet from the arched entrance, with 
a dome-shaped roof perhaps one hundred 
feet in height, rising from the circumfer- 
ence in a regular curve to the center, the 
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floor being partly covered by water 
edged by a pebbly beach, forming a 
grand hall which would accommodate a 
large number of people. 
In passing along the bluffs in which 
he caves are situated, they present a 
panorama of unique and beautiful scenery 
where the ricliness of color and peculiar- 
ity of outline are unequaled at any other 
point. The water for a great portion of 
the distance is perfectly smooth, and so 
transparent that the flora and fauna of its 
depths may be as easily studied as upon 
the surface ; bright orange-colored fishes 
darting in and out among the dark green 
seaweeds, the shells, corallines, and 
other inhabitants of the deep, can there 
be seen in their native element. 
At other points rock-shelters, or shal- 


A BIT OF THE SAN NICOLAS COAST. 


LOST PEOPLE. 


FIELDS OF ABALONE SHELLS. 


low caves, had been occupied, some of 
which are some distance from the sea 
shore. Near the eastern end of Santa 
Rosa Island there are quite a number of 
the rock-shelters which project above 
the general surface. One isolated rock- 
shelter in the side of a canon at-some 
distance from the sea, and at a height of 
some thirty or forty feet from the bottom 
of the cafion or ravine, had its floor cov- 
ered with refuse, and a few human 
bones were found in the debris, possibly 
the remains of some of the former inhab- 
itants who had sought shelter from their 
enemies or been outcasts from their kind, 
had died, and left their bones unbueied. 

Human bones are often found buried 
in the spaces occupied by depressions 
which mark the sites of these ancient 
dwellings, especially in instances where 
the rancherias or former dwelling places 
occupied the only convenient spot in 
which the soil could be easily excavated. 

On the middle Anacapa, a short dis- 
tance from the only buildings upon the 
island, we found a rock-shelter or cave 
facing towards the main land, which 
would afford shelter from the storms of 
winter, which generally come from the 
southeast, south, or southwest. We 
found an extensive deposit of refuse at 
this point, and also at other places on this 
island ; although Mr. Schumacher informs 
us that he ‘‘ passed this island from all 
sides but could not discover any shell 
deposits.”’ 
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THE CAVE DWELLINGS, SAN NICOLAS ISLAND. 


The Ancient Mariners, or Navigators, 
remained on the islands from November 
23rd, 1542, until January 19th, 1543, and 
reported the inhabitants as very poor. 
‘‘ They eat nothing but fish, they sleep 
on the ground, all their business and em- 
ployment is to fish; in each house they 
say there are fifty souls, they live very 
swinishly, they go naked.”’ 


San Nicolas Island is about nine miles 
in length and four miles in width, and 
contains about 322 square miles. The 
water on the island is plentiful, but brack- 
ish; it was formerly densely populated, 
but is now a treeless waste, the result of 
its having been denuded of its former 
natural growth of trees and other vegeta- 
tion by fire, and the pasturage of sheep. 

We learn from tradition that the Alaska 
indians placed upon this island to trade 
with the natives, killed off the male in- 

ibitants and took possession. Later, 
vhen they left the island, they aban- 

ned the women and children. 

In 1835,some years after the Alaskans 
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had departed, the padres sent a vessel to 
remove the women and children from the 
island. This was accomplished with the 
exception of one woman who jumped into 
the surf and swam ashore to hunt for her 
child, which had accidentally been left 
behind. The next we hear of the lone 
woman was in 1860, after a lapse of fif- 
teen years, when Captain Nidever of 
Santa Barbara visited the island, and 
discovered traces of recent habitation, but 
it was not until 1853 that the female Rob- 
inson Crusoe was found and removed to 
the main land, where, from the sudden 
and complete change of manner of living, 
she soon died. She had outlived her peo- 
ple, and found no one able to converse 
with her in her almost forgotten language. 
It is supposed she was the last of her 
race. Her child, for whom she returned, 
is said to have been killed by dogs, which 
were abundant upon the island at the 
time of its occupation by the Indians. 
These dogs have since become extinct. 
The child’s dress, together with other 
relics found with the woman, including 
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needles of bone, clothing made of skins, 
and the like, were deposited in the Vat- 


ican at Rome, but the incidents connected 


with her stay upon, and removal from, the 
island, will soon be forgotten, although 
the refuse heaps of the thousands of its 
former inhabitants will remain for ages 
as the only evidence of a lost people. 

Who can realize the utter and wretched 
loneliness of the poor creature who spent 
eighteen years among the deserted homes 
and hearths of generations of her ances- 
tors, whose bleaching bones were exposed 
by the action of the prevailing winds, un- 
til the surface of the ground was whitened 
by their numbers ? 

Some of the islands nearest to the main- 
land are occupied by the white race, who 
have taken away or destroyed nearly all 
the destructible evidences of its former 
occupation. The majority of the smaller 
islands have been used as pasture, and 
the only human occupants are the no- 
madic sheep shearers, who remain only 
during the shearing seasons; an occa- 


sional visit from a sealing party, or fish- 
ermen, and of late years by parties of 
Chinamen, who have collected immense 
quantities of abalones (Ha/iofis), the soft 
parts of which are. dried and shipped 
to China, and the shells sold by the 
ton for the manufacture of buttons and 
jewelry. 

The whalers and seal hunters have 
plied their vocations so persistently that 
the large marine animals which supplied 
an important part of the wants of the ab- 
origines, have been almost exterminated, 
and the abalones, which furnished the 
natives with a permanent food supply, 
have been shipped to far off Asia to serve 
as food for the over-populated dominions 
of the Oriental Empire. 

The deserted homes of the lost people 
remain in almost unbroken solitude, the 
silence broken only by the moaning of 
the winds, the muffled rolling of the ever 
moving surf, the harsh discordant scream- 
ing of the sea birds, and the sonorous 
deep-toned barking of seals and sea lions. 

Lorenzo Gordin Yates, F. L. S. 
Corresponding Member Anthropological So- 
ciety. 
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OD smiled upon the earth,—and so 
Spring came; the blooms began to blow 
Upon the almond tree ; 
The birds dropped down from heaven’s blue 
And caroled all the. morning through 
In sweetest melody. 


God smiled upon the heart,—and so 
Love came; the soul began to glow 
With its divinity ; 
The mighty chain of nations came 
And from the forge of tender flame 
Linked God, and man, and majesty. 


klwyn Irving Hoffman. 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT LOS ANGELES. 


EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


THE MEETING AT LOS ANGELES, MARCH, 1306. 


HOSE who live in the neigh- 
borhood of San Francisco Bay, 
it has often been said, are 
prone to think themselves at 
the intellectual as well as the 
geographical center of things 
Californian. The congestion 
of higher education in this 
region, as evidenced by the 
presence of two universities, 
has given rise to the feeling 
that while there may be 

sporadic evidences of culture in other 

furts of the State, the spread of enlight- 


enment must naturally proceed from San 
Francisco Bay. 

That Southern California possesses 
some notable schools and school men was 
recognized long ago. Some of these men 
have been active members of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and the names of 
a few of them are found on the commit- 
tees of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. | 

The State Teachers’ Association is an 
organization of twenty-nine years’ stand- 
ing. Its meetings are held annually 
during the Christmas holidays. Its mem- 
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PROF. E. T. PIERCE, 
PRINCIPAL LOS ANGELES NORMAL. 


bership embraces teachers from every 
part of the State. Its meetings have been 
held as near the geographical center of 
the State as possible, ranging from Stock- 
ton to Fresno and Santa Cruz. The 
Southern California teachers have found 
it difficult to attend these meetings on 
account of distance and expense. Only 
afew of the most enterprising have en- 
rolled themselves, therefore, as members 
of the State Teachers’ Association. These 
few have seen the advantages of these 
meetings, and have gone home full of 
enthusiasm, and anxious that all South- 
ern California teachers should have an 
opportunity to meet and discuss the many 
educational problems that being 
worked out in this State. 

This wish led to the organization of the 
Southern California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. It isin nosense a rival of the State 


Teachers’ Association, for its leading men 
are all members of that association also. 

The Southern California Teachers’ 
Association was organized at Los Angeles 
in 1891. At the first session there were 
about seventy-five teachers in attend- 
ance. Professor Melville Dozier, of the 
Los Angeles State Normal School, was 
elected President. The membership of 
the Association has increased rapidly. 
During the fifth annual meeting, which 
was held in the new auditorium of the 
State Normal School at Los Angeles, on 
March 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1896, there 
was a daily attendance of over twelve 
hundred teachers. This indicates rather 
a large instance of sporadic culture. It 
hints at the formation of a new nucleus 
of intellectual growth. Some account of 
its doings may be of general educational 
interest. 

President Charles H. Keyes, of the 
Throop Polytechnic Institute of Pasadena, 
presided over the meetings. His fine 
presence and skill as a presiding officer 
added much to the success of the series. 
The program indicated that Southern 
California has as many problems to solve 
as other parts of the State. The first 
day was given up to the discussion of 
questions relating to High Schools. Two 
questions in particular engaged the atten- 
tion of the Association. One was the 
University’s accrediting system. The 
other was the question of freedom of 
election of studies by High School pupils. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee in January last, President Keyes 
was authorized to appoint a committee 
of twelve High School principals, to study 
the needs of the secondary schools ot 
Southern California and report at the 
annual meeting of the Association. He 
appointed on this committee principals 
F, E. Perham of Santa Ana, L. B. Avery 
of Redlands, W. F. Bliss of Colton, F. 
P. Davidson of San Diego, Miss Eugenie 
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Fuller of Riverside, J. D. Graham of 
Pasadena, Doctor Lyman Gregory of 
South Riverside, W. F. Housh of Los 
Angeles, P. W. Kauffman of Ventura, F. 
A. Molyneaux of Pomona, N. A. Richard- 
son of San Bernardino, and C. Y. Roop 
of Santa Barbara. 

To facilitate its work this committee 
divided itself into four sub-committees to 
consider the following questions : 

(a) Course of Study and University 
Relations of High Schools of One and 
Two Teachers. 

(b) The Latitude to be allowed High 
School Pupils in Election of Studies. 

(c) How Many Lines of Work can 
High School Pupils Carry ? 

(7) What Shall be the Mode of Ad- 
mission to High Schools ? 

The reports of these sub-committees, 
having been read, modified, and adopted 
by the committee as a whole, were pre- 
sented to the Association by its chairman, 
Mr. F. E. Perham of Santa Ana. 

There is not room in this issue of the 
magazine to insert the whole of this ad- 
mirable report. Two sections of it will 
be found in full in the pages that follow 
this article. They are the sections which 
deal with the question of freedom of elec- 
tion of studies by High School pupils, 
and another question which is daily 
growing in importance, What Shall be 
the Mode of Admission to High Schools ? 
These two topics touch the main points 
of the first day’s discussion. 

The first topic was presented on Thurs- 
day morning, and as representatives of 
the faculties of the State and Stanford 
Universities had been invited to attend 
and take part in the discussion which 
followed, there was naturally a some- 
What warm debate. It is well known 
that these two universities typify the 
the same ideas that Yale and Harvard 
do. The University of California repre- 
Scnts the general culture idea and Stan- 


ford University early specialization. The 
University of California follows Yale in 
the support of the principle that there 
are certain studies that are absolutely 
essential to a sound education, while 
Stanford University as warmly seconds 
Harvard in its contention thatall subjects 
have sufficient disciplinary value, and as 
it is impossible to know many subjects 
well in these days, it is best to follow 
from the first the line of the student’s 
greatest interest. On the question of 
the accrediting system the two Univer- 
sities seemed to be as nearly as widely 
apart, though Stanford University accepts 
students from the State University’s 
accredited schools, and has accredited 
some schools that are not on its list. 

There seems to be so much confusion 
in the popular mind in regard to the ac- 
crediting system, that it may be well to 
insert here a short explanatory note. 
In his History of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Professor William Carey Jones 
thus clearly describes the system:— 

To every school asking to be accredited the 
University sends a representative of every lead- 


ing department of study taught in it: English, 
mathematics, science, history, classics, modern 
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languages. There may be thus five or even six 
examiners visiting a school. The examiner 
spends more or less time, sometimes a whole day, 
in the class-rooms, observing the teacher in the 
work of instruction, himself testing the knowl- 
edge of the pupils and inspecting their written 
work. These examinations are repeated annu- 
ally, although, where a certain amount of stabil- 
ity is attained in the school, one or more of the 
examiners may accept a teacher’s work without 
an annually repeated inspection. Asa rule the 
examiners present themselves at the school with- 
out previous notification. Preliminarily to the 
personal visit to the school, specimen papers of 
the pupils’ work are sent to the University. 
Likewise to a certain extent, the schoul accredited 
is dependent for its continued good standing on 
the record in the Freshman year of its recom- 
mended graduates. 

The examiners report their findings to the 
Faculty Committee on Examination of Schools. 
After the conference in this committee, a report 
is finally made to the Academic Faculties, and if 
the decision is favorable, the school is formally 
accredited for the year. Further, for a pupil to 
be admitted to the University, he must be gradu- 
ated and must present an individual and personal 
recommendation from the principal. Principals 
do not by any means recommend all the pupils 
whom they have graduated. The system is 
thus exceptionally safeguarded, thorough, and 
effective. 

Two modifications have been made in the origi- 
nal plan. (1) If good work is done in nearly 
all the studies, the rule is modified so that the 
school may be accredited in its deserving work. 
(2) The principal of the school may recommend 


his graduates, subject to exceptions in particular 
branches, which for any reason he is not willing 
to vouch for. In either of these cases the appli- 
cant to the University must present himself at 
the matriculation examinations in the studies for 
which the school is not accredited or which the 
principal has excepted in his recommendation. 
Regular matriculation examinations are main- 
tained in full force for applicants coming from 
non-accredited schools, and persons from accred- 
ited schools refused the recommendation of the 
principal may present themselves without preju- 
dice at the examinations. 

The system described by Professor 
Jones was inaugurated in 1887. Anyone 
who is familiar with the history of sec- 
ondary education in California knows 
that it revolutionized the High Schools of 
the State. In 1883 a law was passed 
which required the High Schools to pre- 
pare their students to enter the State 
University ; but not until the accrediting 
system was put into operation was this 
successfully done. The close relation 
which the visits of the University exam- 
iners have established between the High 
School teachers and the University has 
resulted in a great improvement in the 
quality of their work. The trustees are 
also constrained by local pride to exercise 
more care in the selection of High School 
teachers. The result has been a general 
lifting of the standard of secondary work 
throughout the State. 

It is interesting to note that the High 
School teachers of Southern California 
now propose to establish a similar rela- 
tion between the High Schools and the 
grammar schools. They hope by so doing 
to secure a better articulation of the whole 


school system, and an improvement in 


the quality of the work done in the lower 
schools, through supervision by the High 
School principal. 
Another indication of better relations 
between the High Schools and the ele- 
mentary schools to be noticed in South- 
ern California is the plan adopted in some 
places of having the High School teacher 
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of science lay out a course of study for 
the elementary schools, and the High 
School teacher of English give advice as 
to the reading matter to be used in grades 
below the High School, etc. 

Southern California certainly did not 
appear at her best in the discussion which 
followed the report of the committee on 
the needs of her secondary schools. Those 
reports were in themselves admirable, and 
show careful study and a clear under- 
standing of the situation on the part of 
the men who prepared them. A general 
discussion by a large number of people is 
seldom profitable. There is no way of 
securing an expression of the best thought 
of the audience, nor of preventing triviali- 
ties from breaking the thread of the dis- 
cussion. The two topics presented on 
Thursday morning were, ‘‘ What Lati- 
tude Shall be Allowed High School Pupils 
in Election of Studies?’’ and ‘‘ Courses of 
Study and University Relations of High 
Schools of One and Two Teachers.’’ 

Professor Griggs of Stanford led the 
discussion on these topics. He said in 
substance that the relation between the 
Universities and the High Schools was un- 
doubtedly good for both; but it must be 
remembered that the majority of the High 
School pupils do not go to a university, 
and in arranging courses of study for 
High Schools the preference should be 
given to the majority over the favored 
few who go on. He said further that no 
subject lacked disciplinary value, and 
that the one that was studied with en- 
thusiasm was the one that did the most 
good. Entirely apart from university 
requirements, he said, there were several 
subjects of first importance. English he 
mentioned as being of prime importance, 
and history and literature, the subjects 
that relate the students to the past of the 
race. Science also no man could afford 
to be ignorant of, and of course this meant 
laboratory science. The fact had been 
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mentioned that many of the smaller High 
Schools were not properly equipped for 
doing laboratory work in science, especi- 
ally in physics and chemistry. Professor 
Griggs spoke of the importance of biolog- 
ical science. The material for its study 
was all about us, he said, and the material 
we gathered for ourselves was better than 
that bought by the trustees. Biology, 
well taught, he considered far better than 
physics and chemistry poorly taught. 
He advised giving the teacher as much 
freedom of choice as possible, allowing 
him to work along the line of his own 
and the student’s best interest. He fav- 
ored requiring three years of English, 
three years of history and literature, and 
three years of science, and allowing as 
much freedom as possible in relation to 
other subjects. To call mathematics and 
Latin the most fundamental studies was 
to express the relics of medizvalism, he 
said. 

Professor Slate of the State University 
followed. He said that the difficulty in 
considering this subject was that there 
was a possibility of saying a great many 
things, all true, and all apparently at 
variance ; while in reality the majority 
of those present were agreed on the most 
fundamental things. 

‘‘ For instance,’’ he said, ‘* the Uni- 
versity of California has considered the 
question of the High School course of 
study in its relations to the best interests 
of the pupils. Science has its place in 
the schools. Huxley andthe men of his 
generation made that fight, and we have 
entered into the enjoyment of the results 
of their victory.”’ 

Professor Griggs had said that if a 
teacher is a good biologist, he should be 
allowed to teach biology, and not be set 
to teach physics and chemistry. ‘‘ But,”’ 
said Professor Slate, ‘‘ this overlooks the 
fact that in order to be a good biologist 
the teacher must know physics and 
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chemistry, for there is an inter-relation 
between all the branches of science. 
They belong to one group, just as Greek 
and Latin and Hebrew belong to one 
group.’’ 

‘*« The school law,’’ he continued, ‘‘ re- 
quires the High Schools of the State to 
prepare their pupils for one course in the 
State University. Is this done to set up 
the University to dictate to the High 
Schools? Itis not; but in the interest of 
the pupils, to protect them from the 
whims and vagaries of the local com- 
munities where the High Schools are 
situated. 

‘*We should remember too,’’ he said, 
‘‘that besides the disciplinary value of 
Studies, there is the content, or informa- 
tion value. It is not right to deprive 
students of the opportunity to acquire 
certain things of known value.’’ 


The opposition to the University’s ac- 
crediting system, and all systems must 
meet with opposition of course was 
voiced by Mr. Kirk of San Bernardino, 
who said that he prayed for an Abraham 
Lincoln to declare the emancipation of 
the California High Schools from the dom- 
ination of the State University. 

The gentleman apologized from the 
platform on the second day for the vehe- 
mence of this remark. It is quoted here 
as showing the misapprehension under 
which many teachers labor in regard to 
the accrediting system. 

Mr. P. W. Kauffman of Ventura at- 
tacked the system in a similar vein. He 
said Ventura County was one of the first 
to adopt the accrediting system, and he 
considered it had worked incalculable 
good and ill. He said one of the speakers 


had declared the University did not dic- 


tate to the High Schools. ‘‘ This is true 
literally,’’ he said, ‘‘ but practically it is 
false. If ateacher’s work is not accred- 
ited, there is no place for him. His 
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students should be permitted to pass the 
examinations. But the University exam- 
iners say to him ‘ Get out! Get off the 
face of the earth! There is no place for 
you!’ ”’ 

Anyone who knows the workings of 
the system, or who has read Professor 
Jones’s account of it, knows that the 
graduates of unaccredited schools are 
free to enter the matriculation examina- 
tions without prejudice. As to the effect 
on the teacher whose work fails of ap- 
proval, there is no doubt his failure fol- 
lows him. So does the failure of a 
teacher whom the local superintendent 
finds wanting. And is this to be de- 
plored? Are the schools maintained for 
the benefit of the teachers of the State, 
or for the children ? 

Mr. Kauffman said he thought it must 
be more difficult for a University pro- 
fessor to examine the work of a Univer- 
sity of California graduate without pre- 
judice than that of another teacher. 
Here again he is considering the question 
from the teacher’s standpoint. The 
University is not under any obligation 
to find positions for its graduates, nor can 
it be anything but a misfortune to the 
institution to have weak teachers re- 
tained in positions they are unfitted to 
fill. 

On reading over the remarks of the 
different teachers who took part in the 
debate at Los Angeles, one can not fail 
to notice that the men who found fault 
with the accrediting system were nearly 
all of them representatives of the small 
High Schools, with the exception of Mr. 
Kirk, who is not directly connected with 
High School work. 

Doctor Lyman Gregory of South Riv- 
erside, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee on Courses of Study and Univer- 
sity Relations of High Schools of One 
and Two Teachers, announced that it 
was a committee onthe impossible. Yet, 
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he said, he thought the University should 
alter its accrediting system to fit the cir- 
cumstances. How much better it would 
be for the State if the friends of educa- 
tion would lift the schools instead ! 

Doctor Gregory announced that there 
were thirty High Schools in this State 
taught by one teacher, and thirty more 
taught by two teachers. If this is the 
case, there is something wrong. Take 
Riverside County itself. Itis not a large 
county ; but in addition to the Riverside 
High School, which is a well equipped 
and effective school, it maintains five of 
these one and two teacher High Schools, 
and two of them, the San Jacinto and 
Hemet Schools, are but two miles apart. 
A little thought on the part of the tax- 
payers should suggest the proper rem- 
edy. 

There is not space to quote all the 
arguments brought forward in the dis- 
cussion at Los Angeles. Professor 
Latham of Stanford stated that he prayed 
foran Abraham Lincoln to relieve the 
Universities of the necessity of accredit- 
ing High Schools, because of the greater 
vigor of the students who come up to be 
examined. This did not add to the gen- 
eral clearness of the subject, as the ac- 
crediting system establishes a purely 
voluntary relation, either party to it be- 
ing absolutely free to withdraw from it 
at any time. 

Doctor Jenkins of Stanford said he 


thought the Universities made too many 


demands on the High Schools. 

‘‘Ilf you ask a University faculty to 
make you a course of study,’’ he said, 
‘‘what happens? Each department 
wants all the drudgery done in the High 
School. The professors want the course 
of study arranged so as to give them the 
best freshman.’’ 

Doctor Bailey of the State University 
took exception to Doctor Jenkins’s re- 
mark that University faculties wanted 


the High School course that would give 
them the best freshman. 

‘*Why,’’ he said, ‘‘ what University 
faculties want is what everybody wants; 
and that is the best boy or girl.’’ 

At the close of the discussion, it was 
moved and seconded that the report of 
the committee on the needs of the sec- 
ongary schools of Southern California be 
referred back to the committee with 
thanks and a request for a further re- 
port. After several amendments to this 
motion had been proposed and voted 
down, the original motion was carried. 

The most important work of the sec- 
cond day was the report of the committee 
on Uniformity in Grammar _ School 
Courses and Certification of Teachers, 
read by its chairman, Mr. W. F. Bliss 
of Colton. There is not room to print 
this report. The first section of it pre- 
sented a working plan for a course of 
study for theelementary schools. There 
were some excellent suggestions in it, 
and some recommendations whose wis- 
dom might be questioned. But as the 
committee modestly described their plan 
as only a suggestion to actual teachers, 
which they hoped might prove a step 
toward uniformity, no fault is to be found 
with such a beginning. 

In the second part of their report, the 
committee brought forward some excel- 
lent arguments in favor of abolishing the 
county examination system, and requir- 
ing all new teachers to hold a diploma 
from some reputable normal school, col- 
lege, or university. The fact that there 
are from one thousand to twelve hundred 
licensed teachers in California today 
without positions was mentioned as evi- 
dence of the harm that rapid certification 
of teachers does to the profession. But 
the committee did not dwell with suffi- 
cient emphasis on the inevitable evils 
that follow such a condition of affairs. 
As teaching is not exempt from the ef- 
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fects of the law of supply and demand, 
salaries must fall, when we have 6,500 
teachers’ positions in the State to fill and 
7,500 teachers to fill them. I know of 
several country schools in California 
that pay a salary of $40 per month. | 
have even heard of a teacher offering 
to teach one for $35, because she could 
live athome. The teachers of the State 
should unite in an effort to put a stop to 
the wholesale certificating of new teach- 
ers, for crowded ranks by no means give 
the assurance of the prize to the best, 
but to the cheapest. 

Instead of recommending abolishing 
county examinations at once, the com- 
mittee advised: First, that there be no 
renewal of primary grade certificates 
hereafter ; Second, that no original cer- 
tificate of any grade be granted to any 
one who cannot present satisfactory evi- 
dence of having completed, in some re- 
putable school, a course equivalent to 
that required in a legal High School of 
California; Third, that but one county 
examination be held in each year. 

There was but one recommendation in 
regard to High School certificates. That 
was to the effect that groups of High 
School subjects be arranged for examin- 
ation purposes, and that full High School 
certificates be issued to anyone complet- 
ing all the subjects in any one group. 
This is the plan adopted in Alameda 
County. Mr. Bliss announced that it 
had been put into operation in all of the 
Southern California counties, except Los 
Angeles and Riverside. It will probably 


be put into operation in these two coun- — 


ties also, as with this exception, a uni- 
form scheme of requirements for county 
examinations has, as a result of the 
efforts of this committee, been agreed 
upon by the County Boards of the seven 
Southern California counties. This is 
a practical step toward State uniformity 
that will be appreciated by all students 
of the question. 


Miss Frances Lewis, a teacher in the 
Redlands High School, and a member of 
the San Bernardino County Board of 
Education, made a telling speech in favor 
of removing the examination of High 
School teachers from the hands of the 
county boards. She pointed out that 
there was often a county board, not a 
single member of which held a High 
School certificate. Yet this board must 
decide what subjects a High School 
teacher should be examined in, and then 
proceed to examine him. As a member 
of a county board, Miss Lewis said she 
knew it would be a relief to have the ex- 
amination of High School teachers taken 
in charge by some higher tribunal. She 
favored establishing a State High School 
Board,and requiring all applicants for High 
School certificates to bring evidence of 
having had the equivalent of a college 
course of four years, and where they had 
had no experience in teaching, to pass an 
examination in pedagogy. 

All these recommendations are in line 
with the best thought on these subjects 
in other parts of the State, and show that 
Southern California is fully alive to the 
problems the State is called upon to 
solve. 

No mention has been made of the ad- 
dresses given by State Superintendent 
Black, Doctor O. P. Jenkins of Stanford, 
Doctor Thomas P. Bailey of the Univer- 
sity of California, and others. These ad- 
dresses were scattered through the pro- 


.gram in a way that showed the framers 


of it recognized the necessary rhythm of 
work and play. Ihe work of the asso- 
ciation was done by its committees, 
and after a hard tussle over elective 
studies or methods of certification of 
teachers, it was a relief to listen for a lit- 
tle while to Doctor Bailey’s masterly 
handling of the subject of ‘‘ Adolescence,”’ 
or Doctor Jenkins’s entertaining account 
of the development of the ‘‘ Animal Mo- 
tor.’’ 
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If any criticism could be made on the 
meetings, it would be to question the wis- 
dom of evening sessions. ‘After five hours 
of hard work and continued application, 
the average teacher is too tired to enjoy 
even the greatest treat in the way of an 
evening lecture. 

| have to confess that no criticism of 
the evening meetings appears in this re- 
port, for the reason mentioned above, 
and that the third day’s meeting is also a 
blank to me, because | was obliged to 
leave Los Angeles before it took place. 
This prevented my securing a photograph 
of the incoming President of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. James A. Foshay, City Super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles schools. 
He takes the reins from President Keyes, 
who has managed them ina masterly way 
for two years. 

Mention should be made also of the 
faithful services of Miss Florence Dun- 
ham and Doctor Lyman Gregory, who 
have acted as secretary and treasurer of 
the Association since its beginning. 


An able administration of these offices is 
essential to the success of any organiza- 
tion. The Southern California Teachers’ 
Association has been fortunate indeed in 
this particular. 

Another Southern California man who 
contributed much to the success of this 
meeting was State Superintendent S. T. 
Black. Superintendent Black is proud of 
being a Southern California man, and 
Southern California is proud of him. 
Ventura County, which he served as Su- 
perintendent of Schools before he took the 
State office, was the first to move in most 
of the reforms described in this article. 

Among other prominent men present, 
whose names have not been mentioned, 
was Professor E. T. Pierce, principal of 
the Los Angeles State Normal School. 
Professor Pierce is a man of few words. 
But his school speaks for him. It was in 


operation during the meetings, and those 


who visited it recognized in it one of the 
forces that is making Southern California 


what it is educationally. 
May L. Cheney. 


WHAT LATITUDE SHOULD BE ALLOWED HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN ELECTION OF STUDIES? 


OR convenience of consideration, this 
subject is divided into the following 
parts :—first, the question of electives 
generally considered; second, cautions 
regarding adoption of elective system; 
third, electives by courses or electives 
by subjects ; fourth, what studies should 
be allowed as electives ? 

First: Shall the High School course be 
one for all, or shall it allow electives ? 

In favor of the former course it may 
be urged first that, the work will be 
stronger when reduced to a few branches, 
Well taught; second, economy as to ex- 
penditure will be fostered by avoiding 
Multiplication of lines of work; and that 


third, electives in later work in college 
and university can be most wisely made, 
only when the individual has a view of 
the field of knowledge as a whole. On 
the other hand it is urged by some that 
but a small percentage of the High School 
pupils will go to college, and that the 
work should aim to acquaint the pupils 
with the world in which they are to live, 
and to develop, in so far as possible, that 
power of mind and moral character that 
shall make good men and good citizens, 
and further that it becomes the responsi- 
bility of the college to accept, at its real 
educational value as preparatory work, 
what the High School chooses to do. 
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It is further urged that the large ad- 
vance in science and sociology within 
the last generation has given birth to 
new ideas, new and living lines of 
thought, new sciences, the elements of 
which are as well within the reach of the 
average High School pupil as the problems 
of mechanics and the nice distinctions of 
English prose and Greek poetry, and the 
educational value of which is second to 
that of no other line of work in the 
curriculum. 

In putting strong and weak students 
through the same course, the former are 
often disgusted and the latter discouraged. 
The offering of electives partially avoids 
this difficulty, since strong students can 
thus regularly carry a larger number of 
subjects than the others. 

Recognizing the force of the arguments 
of economy and efficiency urged against 
diversity of courses, the committee rec- 
ommend that great caution be used in 
introducing electives. First, there should 
be large enough attendance to justify the 
division of classes resulting from election. 
Second, there should be a corps of teach- 
ers fitted for the special studies they are 
to teach. Third, there should be a 
material equipment sufficient for the 
work. 

All further recommendations concern- 


ing electives are made subject to the 


cautions above given. 

Proper caution being observed, we 
would recommend the introduction of 
elective work into the High School 
course. 


Should election be by courses or by 
studies ? 

In support of the first arrangement, it 
is to be said that the High School should 
encourage well balanced work on the 
part of its pupils and promote an even 
development, which aims cannot be ob- 
tained if choice is left to the caprice of 
each individual. 


A course of study is generally formu- 
lated with great care with the purpose of 
presenting phases of knowledge in a 


related and balanced form. The un- 


formed taste of the individual being fol- 
lowed out, would, through an irrational 
conglomeration of studies, produce one- 
sided development. In support of the 
latter view, itis to be said that individual 
taste shows the lines along which in- 
dividuals can penetrate most effectively 
and that their interest should be encour- 
aged. 

Both these arguments seem to have 
special force and we believe best results 
will be produced by preparing different 
courses, with a definite allowance of elec- 
tion by subjects in later years. 


What subjects should be elective? 

This is a broad subject and can be but 
briefly discussed in this report ; moreover 
it is not the intention of this committee 
to recommend a definite course of study. 

For the classical course we should rec- 
ommend little, if any, election, since this 
is distinctively preparatory and most who 
take it intend to continue in college and 
university where election can be made 
with wisdom gained by years and knowl- 
edge of the field. 

We are, however, confronted even 
here by a wide divergence of opinion 
among good classical teachers as to the 
place both of history and German. 

It is urged by some that history cannot 
be properly taught in the High School 
and hence should not be presented there, 
— at least no further than a brief outline 
of classical history as a foundation for 
the work in Latin and Greek. True his- 
tory work, it is urged, consists of weigh- 
ing evidence and sifting out error in con- 
sideration of historical material. 

The work should be inductive and 
from original sources and hence is totally 
out of reach in the High School. If this 
be the only conception admissible of the 
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aim of history study, then it should not 
appear in the High School course. The 
committee are agreed, however, that this 
is not the history work the High School 


needs, even if it were feasible. It is not, 


the modes of the specialist that the High 
School student needs, but rather, first, an 
idea of the general progress of the world 
and such a familiarity with men and 
measures of past history as shall enable 
him to readily comprehend the numerous 
historical references in his school work, 
and in his reading in after life ; and sec- 
ond, such a discussion of the events of 
history as shall enable him to appreciate 
its progressive character, to see the insti- 
tutions of civilization in the course of 
their development and the relation they 
bear to man’s ultimate freedom. The 
study of the operation of the fundamental 
laws of society, as seen in history, seems 
one of the most essential lines of work 
the secondary school can undertake and 
if it be urged that it can not do definite 
work along such lines, it is to be said in 
reply that the youth of the secondary 
schools are going out to do very definite 
work in settling and unsettling questions 
of the greatest moment to this nation and 
the world, as well as to their own immedi- 
ate neighborhoods, and it rests with the 
secondary schools whether they shall do 
this with or without previous enlightened 
thought and discussion. 

We therefore conclude that history 
should appear even in the classical course, 
and in those specially designed to be fin- 
ishing courses, the work in history and 
kindred sociological subjects should ex- 
tend throughout the four years. 

German is a valuable adjunct in classi- 
cal and _ scientific college work, and a 
school that can afford it should allow it 
as an elective in most or all of its courses. 

It is the belief of the committee that 
notwithstanding the great value of the 
English work in the schools, the last year 


should be elective in all excepting spe- 
cially English courses. 

In science work there arises some con- 
flict of opinion as to whether science 
should be given in the earlier years of 
the course. In favor of this it is to be 
urged that scientific observation cannot 
begin too young and that on certain 
accounts it would be well for the scien- 
tific course to have its distinctive work 
distributed through the four years. On 
the other hand, few schools are properly 
equipped to do real science work with 
the large first year classes that would 
come into the laboratories. The expense 
of preparing for this work would be 
great. Many schools that can do ad- 
mirable biological work for instance, with 
the small classes in later years, would 
find it absolutely impossible with the 
first year classes. We therefore recom- 
mend that except where ample equip- 
ment is furnished, true laboratory science 
work be in the last two years, a second 
elective course being offered in the spe- 
cial scientsfic course for strong students. 

This will leave the way open for our 
next recommendation, namely, that all 
courses require at least a year of Latin. 
It is believed that a year of Latin will be 
valuable in the light it will shed upon 
English etymology and scientific nomen- 
clature ; moreover, a student should not 
be prevented by the lack of Latin from 
choosing the classical course at the be- 
ginning of the second year, for before 
that time he has no intelligent basis for 
choice. In mathematics it is our recom- 
mendation that plane geometry and ele- 
mentary algebra be required in all 
courses, and that the higher work in 
these studies, together with plane tri- 
gonometry be elective in all but the 
classical course, in which it has no place. 

The broadening of the realm of investi- 
gation during the past half century has 
given rise to new lines of collegiate and 
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university work the importance of which 
is second to none, whether we take into 
account the effect upon the individual 
and the people, or whether we look at 
their economic and cultural values. The 
sciences of nature have spread until they 
have given this age their own stamp. 
The colleges have given place to them 
gradually, the universities more readily, 
till today a university gives as much 
space in its register and in its work, to 
natural, physical, and social sciences as 
to all other lines combined. 

As a result, our current literature is 
loaded with valuable discussion of mat- 
ters closely related to the lives and in- 
terests of all of us and of movements 
whose import intelligent citizens should 
be able to discern and appreciate. The 
welfare of the individual, of the com- 
munity, of the state, and of society in 
general, is largely dependent upon the 


intelligence of the response made to the 
discussions by experts. The intelligence 
of the response will be largely measured 
by the work of schools below the univer- 


sity grade. In conclusion, therefore, we 


strongly recommend a wise arrangement 
of elective courses and elective branches, 
giving to those about to finish their High 
School education a well-guarded oppor- 
tunity for preparation in special lines. 

In the progress of its deliberations this 
committee has found it necessary to for- 
mulate acourse of study in order that elec- 
tives might be intelligently discussed, 
but since it is not their duty to recom- 
mend, it refrains at this time from pre- 
senting the one constructed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lewis B. Avery, 
Eugenie Fuller, 
N. A. Richardson, 
W. H. Housh. 


WHAT: SHALL BE THE MODE OF ADMISSION TO THE 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


>OR the proper consideration of this 
subject there must be some basis of 
agreement as to what shall constitute the 
first year of the High school. There are 
obvious reasons why it should be the 
ninth year,and without entering into a dis- 
cussion of the matter we make the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

That for purposes of administration 
the ninth year in union as well as city 
districts be considered the first year of 
the High school. 

The custom of granting grammar 
school diplomas was introduced when 
California recognized the ninth grade as 
the last year of the local school system. 


' This custom continued where the gram- 


mar school course was adopted, and is 
still quite universal even in districts 


where High Schools have been estab- 
lished. 

In the evolution of secondary educa- 
tion this practise should be discarded. 

Some counties grant diplomas at the 
end of the eighth year, others at the end of 
the ninth. Thus these documents lack 
even the definite significance of a card of 
promotion. 

At one time the holder of a grammar 


school diploma was entitled to admission 


without examination to the State Normal 
Schools, but this is no longer true at 
least so far as Southern California is 


concerned. All honor to the Los Angeles 
Normal ! 

When a child receives a diploma at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen it sometimes 
happens that his ambition is satisfied 
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with the thought that the goal is reached. 
He has a diploma. What need to go 
further. He is now ready to enter the 
active duties of life. 

Since this diploma is of varying value 
in the different counties, does not serve 
as the stepping-stone to any school out- 
side of the local system, and furthermore 
unduly exalts the completion of an 
elementary education, it is_ further 
recommended : 

That the practise of issuing so-called 
yrammar school diplomas be abolished. 
- Ventura was the first county in the 
State to introduce the system of accredit- 
ing grammar schools. Orange County 
adopted the same plan the following 
year. It has met with unqualified suc- 
cess both in raising the standard of 
scholarship and in securing more efficient 
teachers. When a school is not accredited 
it leads trustees to investigate very care- 
fully before electing teachers for the 
ensuing year. Teachers are not com- 
pelled to spend the last half of the year 
in cramming their scholars to conform to 
the eccentricities of a County Board, but 
are free to proceed with the orderly 
development of the children entrusted to 
their care. 

Let the County Boards establish a 
system of accrediting schools similar to 
that enforced by the University of Cali- 
fornia, giving examinations to those 
pupils who are in unaccredited schools. 

For the furtherance of harmony and 
uniformity it is recommended that the 
High Schools of the seven southern 
counties accept without examinations 
the holders of promotion cards from the 
eighth grade of such accredited schools 
when endorsed by the County Superin- 
tendent and from the eighth grade of city 
schools when endorsed by the City 
Superintendent and the Principal of the 
City High School. 

The question of accepting a certificate 


from the ninth grade of accredited country 
schools should be subject to the action of 
the High School Principal to whom the 
holder may apply. 

There are problems presented by 
Union High School districts not met with 
elsewhere in our educational system. 

As now constituted it is impossible for 
such High Schools to come in touch with 
the schools upon which they depend for 
students. Each district of the union 
must be recognized and such pupils as it 
sees fit to send must be accepted. 

Each High School has its own course of 
study modeled presumably to meet the 
demands of its constituency. High 
Schools of the same county vary materi- 
ally in the order of studies, in the allot- 
ment of time and in the subjects taught. 
Within certain limits local self govern- 
ment in this matter seems fair and 
right. 

Granting this proposition it seems 
reasonable that this power of local self 
government should be extended to other 
questions involving the welfare of these 
schools. The management of the Union 
High School should have some voice in 
the work that is done in its preparatory 
schools. It should be able in a measure 
to direct the teaching force of those 
schools to the end that the best possible 
preparation may be obtained for the work 
that is to follow, that harmony may 
prevail, and that there be no _ sud- 
den break and consequent loss of time 
between grammar schools and High 
School. 


It is possible and feasible in union dis- 


tricts to bring the seventh and eighth 
grades together in one or possibly two 
central places thus confining the work of 
the smaller districts to the first six grades. 
Under such an arrangement the benefits 
of the graded system could be extended. 
By employing strong teachers, the pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades could 
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have some foretaste of higher methods of 
study and not feel when they enter the 
High School that they are suddenly 
launched in deep waters, 

It is recommended that the law be so 
changed that in Union High School dis- 
tricts all the schools shall be brought 
under the general supervision of the High 
School Principal and that such power be 
granted as shall make it possible to unify 


and centralize the work of these dis- 
tricts. 

In conclusion this committee declares 
that no man should be placed in a posi- 
tion of authority over any High School, 
either as Principal or Superintendent, 
who does not hold a High School certifi- 
cate, and who is not fitted by training 
and experience to appreciate the needs 
of High Schools. 

F. k. Perham, 
James D. Graham. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


FACTS AND PRINCIPLES. 


The ratio of gold and silver: ‘* Just principles will lead us to disregard legal proportions altogether. 
The true proportion between gold and silver is a mercantile problem altogether.”’ 

The standard of value: ‘* To trade on equal terms the measure of value should be as nearly as possible 
on a par with the corresponding nation whose medium is ina sound state.”’ 


Thomas Jefferson. 


‘* The events which have happened for some time past in the relations of the precious metals have brought 
to a head the monetary question amongst us, although from 1815 Great ‘Britain has laid down principles 
which have attracted round her an ever widening circle of nations. 

‘“ The theory of the double standard, on which our monetary law of the vear XI. ( 1803) reposes, has 


been called in question ever since tts origin. 


** It is, to our conception, less a theory than the result of the primitive inability of the legislators to com- 


bine together the two precious metals otherwise than by way of an unlimited concurrence, — metals both of 
which are destined to enter into the monetary system, but which recent legislators have learned to coordinate 
by leaving the unlimited function to gold alone and reducing silver to the role of divisional money. From 
1857 the French government has studied the question and it may be stated that since that date the principle 


of the gold standard has won increasing favor through our several administrations.”’ 


HE present controversy over the 

standard of value and the ratio of 
gold and silver, originates in a desire to 
over-step the well defined lines of scien- 
tific conclusion upon those two subjects, 
and enter upon an empirical field which 
has been explored before and always 
with disaster to the adventurers. Mr. 
Jefferson stated accurately the findings 


‘Preamble, French Monetary Law of 1870. 


of science and endorsed them, as to both 


propositions. He said that our standard 
of value should be the same as that of 
the nations with which our commerce is 
greatest, to the end that no advantage 
might lie against us in trade. 

As to the ratio of gold and silver, he 
declared it to be a mercantile problem, 
insoluble by statute, making it necessary 
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that we take the average of gold, com- 
mercially, in the nations with which we 
trade. 

These two principles, laid down by 
the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, who had the Father of the 
Constitution as his pupil in statesman- 
ship and successor in the Presidency, 
are all there is of the question. Other 
nations than ours have sought to substi- 
tute other rules as more expedient, 
usually appealing to prejudice or patriot- 
ism in support of the experiment, but 
whenever entered upon it has failed, 
‘because artifice cannot defeat natural 
law. In this country the struggle to 
overcome by statute the mercantile 
primacy over ratios began in 1793 and 
was not abandoned until 1853. In the 
former year we began coinage of gold 
and silver on a ratio of fifteen to one, 
fixed by law. The average mercantile 
ratio, how ver, differed from this by four 
per cent, with the result of taking coins 
of the under-valued metal out of currency 
to seek the greater profit in them as bul- 
lion, leaving the coins of the over-valued 
metal to circulate as currency, giving us 
in fact the latter metal as a single stand- 
ard of value and medium of exchange. 

In 1834 Congress changed the ratio to 
16.002 to 1, but the mercantile ratio still 
differed by a percentage large enough to 
keep out of circulation coins of the under- 
valued metal which were worth more as 
bullion than as money. In 1837 Con- 
gress again sought vainly the solution of 
this mercantile problem by statute, and 
fixed the ratio at 15.988 to1. But the 
commercial ratio differed by 2% per cent, 
and all the silver dollars and fractions 
coined at that ratio were under-valued 
and were taken as bullion, leaving the 
gold coins to serve as money and the 
Standard of value. 

In 1853 Congress recognized the futility 
of further strife against natural law, and 


by statute denied free coinage to frac- 
tional silver, reduced its ratio to 14.85 to 
1, Which made it worth more as coin 
than bullion, limited its legal tender to 
sums of five dollars, and declared the 
purpose of this legislation to be estab- 
lishment of the single gold standard of 
value, and the provision of an abundant 
fractional silver coinage, made subser- 
vient to gold, to be used by the people 
in small transactions. The silver in the 
dollar was left at a ratio of 15.988 to 1. 

In 1805 President Jefferson by Execu- 


tive order suspended the free coinage of 


the silver dollar, because its legal ratio to 
gold so differéd from the mercantile ratio 
that it was exported as bullion. This 
salutary suspension continued until 1835, 
when under the new ratio fixed in 1834, 
one thousand silver dollars were coined. 
In 1836 and 1837 none were coined. As 
free coinage was restored by the Act of 
1837, the silver dollar was coined in 
small amounts, the total for the eighty 
years ending in 1873 being only $8,031,- 
238, or just three fourths of one per cent 
of our total full legal tender standard 
coinage. 

In 1873 the theory of the law of 1853 
was applied to the silver dollar by omit- 
ting it from our list of coins, and by law 
leaving to gold alone the unlimited func- 
tion as a standard of value. In a battle 
of eighty years, scientific principles laid 
down as a rule by Jefferson, had over- 
thrown every conflicting statute and 
triumphed over every artifice. Our 
standard of value was made equal to 
that of the commercial nations with which 
we trade, and the ratio of the two metals 
was left to its fate as a mercantile 
problem solely. 

The final surrender to science in 1873 
was publicly considered for twelve years 
before it passed Congress, was recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury 
frequently, and was published to the 
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country widely by order of Congress 
three years before it passed. The charge 
that it was a crime, accomplished covertly 
by conspiracy, is without foundation in 
fact, and its use in this discussion is a 
conspicuous immorality, discreditable to 
those who make it and dangerous be- 
cause it is an appeal to prejudice and 
passion concerning a question that needs 
calmness of judgment and the sober 
second thought of the people in its set- 
tlement. 

Using Jefferson’s two statements of 
natural law as the basis of a money sys- 
tem, let us follow such system into prac- 
tise :— 

The ratio between gold and silver be- 
ing a commercial condition, the attempt 
to fix it by law and make both metals 
unlimited standards of value, using each 
for currency, results in a monometallic 
currency, in the presence of only one of 
the metals in circulation and the absence 


: of the other. When the silver bullion in 


a silver dollar is worth more than a dol- 
lar, the silver coin vanishes from circula- 
tion as it did under the Act of 1837, and 
leaves gold as the sole standard currency. 
When the silver bullion in a silver dollar 
is worth less than a dollar, the gold van- 
ishes from circulation, and silver remains 
as the sole currency. These effects ap- 
pear when the dollar in each metal is by 
law made equally the standard of value 
and the money of final redemption. 
They alternated during the eighty years 
preceding 1873, and always with ill effect 
upon trade and credit. The metal cur- 
rency of the country was periodically 
diminished by an amount equal to the 
volume of the one that ebbed with the 
fluctuation of the commercial ratio, and 
while theoretically both metals were 
standards of value, one alone bore the 
burden. 

It will be seen that the basis of Mr. 
Jefferson’s scientific conclusion was the 


great economic truth that /aw cannot cre- 
ate value. Production and demand give 
value. When increased production finds 
decreased demand, value falls, and legis- 
lation cannot raise it. Therefore law 
cannot fix the ratio of value between gold 
and silver, since such ratio is a commer- 
cial problem. 

It will be seen that this conclusion re- 
quires that one metal only be accepted as 
a standard of value and money of final 
redemption. As the attempt by law to 
make the two equal as standards is al- 
ways defeated by the irresistible force of 


the commercial value, Jeffersonian wis- 


dom dictates the single standard. Having 
accepted this, of which metal shall it be? 
Resorting again to Jefferson’s proposi- 
tion we find it stated in these words :— 

‘* To trade on equal terms the common 
measure of value should be as nearly as 
possible on a par with that of the corres- 
ponding nation whose medium is in a 
sound state.”’ 

In 1876 France adopted the single gold 
standard, gave gold the unlimited func- 
tion as money of final redemption, and 
closed her mint against free coinage of 
silver. In the preamble to this French 
law, quoted at the beginning of this article, 
it is stated that Great Britain’s adoption 
of the single gold standard in 1815 at- 
tracted to her an ever-widening circle of 
nations. This was because Great Brit- 
ain became the great trading nation of 
the world, having commercial relations 
with more countries than any other in 
modern times, and her gold standard 
principles spread amongst her corres- 
ponding nations in order, as stated by 
Jefferson, ‘‘to trade on equal terms,”’ 
with her. 

As the gold standard has spread, the 
per capita circulation of money has risen 
in the nations adopting it, and the amount 
of silver money in each gold standard na- 
tion has largely increased. On the other 
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hand, the silver standard nations have 
the lowest circulation per capita, and fail 
to attract silver from its subsidiary func- 
tion in the gold standard countries, even 
by the lure of primacy over gold. It is 
probably always true of each leading gold 
standard nation that it has more silver 
money per capita than any silver stan- 
dard nation. 

From the foregoing issue the indispu- 
table conclusions : —that the great com- 
mercial nations follow natural law in 
adopting the same metal as a standard of 
value ; that legislation cannot control the 
ratio between gold and silver, because 
value is a commercial and not a statutory 
creation ; and that the gold standard is 
everywhere concurrent with a larger per 


capita circulation than the silver stan- 
dard.’ 

Therefore the policy of the United 
States should be, the single gold standard 
as now, and permanent abandonment of 
the attempt by law to hold the metals at 
an unnatural parity on an artificial ratio. 

John P. Irish. 


‘ The per capita store of the two metals in gold standard 
and silver standard countries in 1894 was as follows :— 


GOLD STANDARD NATIONS. 


Gold. Silver. 


United States ........... $ 9.¢9 $ 9.08 
Great Britain....... 14.18 2.88 
France ............ 12.85 
Belgium 8.87 8.8 

SILVER STANDARD NATIONS 

JAPAN . $1.95 $2. 4 
2.08 


Central America . 
Average silver per. capita in gold” “standard countries 
$7.21 : in silver standard countries, $2.23. 


TIMES. 


CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


N THE San Francisco News 
Letter, February 22, the author 
of an article headed ‘‘ The Sil- 
ver Question’”’ and signed 
A Layman, quotes the follow- 
ing from my article in the 

OVERLAND MONTHLY for February on 

‘Hard Times,— Causes and Remedies,’’ 

and essays to disprove its accuracy:— 


Europe from early times down to a late date, 
employed both gold and silver as the ** standard 
of value.”? This country in its colonial and 
confederate conditions did the same. The 
United States from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment (constitutional) down to 1873, employed 
both gold and silver, in accord with an Act of 
Congress making the standard unit of value 
‘one dollar’ of a certain fineness. Thus, from 
1687 to 1873, embracing a period of 186 years, 
our country employed both the silver dollar and 
the gold dollar — equal one to the other — as the 
standard. unit of value and as redemption money. 
A greater production of one or the other, did not 


affect the parity established between them. 
Thus it is seen that from time immemorial gold 
and silver worked together harmoniously. 

Now it will readily be perceived that 
Layman conclusively shows by exten- 
sive data, that, as a general rule, Europe 
from early times down to a late date, 
employed both gold and silver as the 
standard of value, and adopted ratios 
such that the two metals worked together 
harmoniously. That in the past of 
Europe, differences in the ratings of 
gold and silver, consequent upon the 
convulsions of almost incessant warfare, 
— civil and international, — ignorance of 
the masses, the sway of the principle 
‘“‘might makes right,’’ unscrupulous 
speculation in money, and so on, were . 
not infrequent, is doubtless true. But 
what of it? It goes not a hair’s breadth 
to prove that both silver and gold were 
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not used as the standard of value; nor 
to determine that monometallism would 
have rendered the times better. It 
seems not improbable that the times 
would have been harder had the quantity 
of money in circulation been less. 

The fact cited by Layman, that in 
France ‘‘from 1820 to 1850,’’ silver 
expelled gold from circulation, seems far 
from forceful in support of his position. 
The time was of short duration, and 
France is but a small fraction of Europe. 
It was at most only a local matter of 
short life. 

Reference to the United States Statis- 
tics shows that in this country, the com- 


mercial ratio of silver to gold was. 


approximately uniform from 1687 to 
1792 inclusive — the mean being 14.93 
to I. 

In 1792 Congress passed a law making 
the ratio of silver to gold 15 to 1. This 
ratio was maintained until 1834, when, 
on account of the greater cost attending 
the coinage of silver than of gold of 
equivalent value, Congress made the 
ratio of silver to gold 16 to 1. This ratio 
obtained until the demonetization of 
silver in 1873. From 1792 to 1873 the 
mean commercial ratio of silver to gold 
was 15.69 to 1, and from 1687 to 1873 
inclusive it was 15.24 to 1. During this 
period of 186 years the commercial ratio 
of the two metals was never below 14.14 
to 1, and never above 16.25 to I. 

These inconsiderable variations in the 
commercial ratios of silver and. gold, as 
the facts show, resulted from ‘‘ the 
difference in ratios fixed by different 
governments and the cost of exchange,”’ 
and not from quantative difference of 
production of the two metals. From 
1792 to 1848 the world produced $821,- 
000,000 gold and $1,651,000,000 silver— 
twice as much silver as gold. 

From 1853 to 1873 the world’s product 
was, of gold, $2,377,000,000, and of 
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silver, $948,000,000 —two and a half 
times as much gold as silver. Yet, as is 
apparent from the preceding with respect 
to monetary ratio, legal or commercial, 
not a ripple resulted from the prepond- 
erant production of the one or the other 
metal. Indeed, it would be doing vio- 
lence to fact to say, that in this country, 
from 1687 to 1873, silver and gold did 
not work together harmoniously. Lay- 
man says : — 

Gold and silver never have circulated freely, 


concurrently and indiscriminately as coins at 
fixed ratios under unrestricted coinage. 


This statement seems random and in 
conflict with the facts. Thus, in 1792 
Congress passed an Act fixing the ratio 
between silver and gold at 15 to 1, and 
providing for their free coinage in these 
words : — 


And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for any person or persons to bring to the said 
Mint gold and silver bullion, in order to their 
being coined, and that the bullion so brought 
shall be there assayed and coined as speedily as 
may be after the receipt thereof, and that free of 
expense to the person or persons by whom the 
same shall have been brought. And as soon as 
the said bullion shall have been coined, the per- 
son or persons by whom the same shall have 
been delivered, shall upon demand receive in lieu 
thereof coins of the same species of bullion, 
which shall have been so delivered, weight for 
weight of the pure gold or pure silver therein 
contained. 


The Act provides for the legal tender 
character of gold and silver in these 
words : — 


And be it further enacted, That all the gold 


and silver coins which shall have been struck at 


and issued from the said Mint, shall be a lawful 
tender in all payments whatsoever, those of full 
weight according to the respective values herein- 
before delivered, and those of less than full 
weight at values proportional to their respective 
weights. 


Now these laws giving us a free 


bimetallic system were in full force in 
the country from 1792 to 1873. That 
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the system worked harmoniously is evi- 
denced by the statistics hereinbefore 
presented ; and that it was most bene- 
ficent in its operation is well attested by 
the unparalleled growth and prosperity 
of the country. 

During this long period, silver money, 
as legal tender, was held by all concerned 
to be ‘‘ sound money’’ — sound as gold 
money. Indeed from 1834 to 1873, the 
mean commercial ratio of silver to gold 
was 15.61 to 1, while the legal ratio 
was 371.25 to 23.22, approximately 16 
to 1. By which it appears that, for 
commercial purposes, silver was preferred 
to gold. 


Were but one metal employed as. 


money, doubtless for some purposes 
there would be a premium on bullion, 
and for other purposes a premium on 
coin, and even a premium difference on 
equal weights of large coin and smal} 
coin, according to the requirements. 

Layman proceeding says : — 

As Mr. Scott, in the artigle mentioned, practi- 
cally advises this country to abandon the gold 
standard and adopt the unlimited free coinage of 
silver, presumably at a ratio of 16 to 1, which is 
about twice its actual value, and which means 
cheap silver monometallism, | beg permission to 
ask him most respectfully, what effect he 
believes such a policy would have upon the men 
whom he employs, and also upon that of the 
people of California whose earnings of a life 
time are to a considerable extent represented by 
the hundred and seventy-five millions of deposits 
on a gold basis in the savings and commercial 
banks of this State? In other words, does he 
really believe that his workmen, or anybody’s 
workmen, or the people at large, would be 
benefited by being paid their wages, or their de- 
posits in banks, on a depreciated silver basis, 
instead of a gold basis as now? 


Layman seems to conjure up a fallacy 
and then to cry out against the creature 
of his own imagination. Nowhere in 
my article, referred to by him, can my 
words be tortured to mean what he 
asserts or implies them to do. To the 
contrary I distinctly stated : — 


The country havingin view its own welfare — 
its self-preservation — demands the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. It has found by sad experience, 
gold too limited in quantity, too precarious in its 
prospects, and too subject to the wiles of money 
gamblers, to be employed as its sole primary 
money. It also plainly sees that the sum of its 
gold, and of its silver so appreciated, and all of 
both metals that it can subsequently command — 
so far as human foresight can go—is not now 
and will not bein excess of its redemption money 
requirements. 


It is therein further stated :— 


Silver then must come as legal tender to the 
front, side by side with its old companion gold. 
The necessity of the country demands it; and 
** necessity is the law of time and place.” 

In my article nothing is said justifying 
Layman to presume me in favor of the 
ratio of 16to 1. Instead of naming a def- 
inite ratio, | said as follows :— 

But what shall be the monetary ratio estab- 
lished with respect to gold and silver, so as to 
effect the greatest good to the greatest number of 
the people, is a problem requiring for its solution 
the best efforts of our ablest statesmen. Evi- 
dently the ratio ought to be such as to give a 
healthful stimulus to our silver mining industry. 
This is due to the industry itself in recognition of 
its great intrinsic worth; and to requite the 
wrongs done it and thesilver in store by partial 
and reprehensible legislation. Besides, such are 
the relations subsisting among the various indus- 
tries, that when one industry rises or falls others 
share with it. 

Were silver fully remonetized,— the 
silver dollar and the gold dollar made 
equal one to the other, and both legal 
tender, redemption money,— the expres- 
sion ‘‘ depreciated silver basis’’ in appli- 
cation to the condition would be absurd, 
self-stultifying. This fact workmen well 
understand. The workman’s standard of 
measurement is his labor. To him, the 
instrument of exchange — silver or gold 
— between his labor and requirements is 
insignificant. Probably in most cases his 
convenience would prefer payment part 
in silver and part in gold. As with the 
workman, so doubtless would it be with the 
great majority of the people. The small 
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minority, as money loaners, money gam- 
blers, and so on, might, perchance, be 
adversely affected by the establishment 
of bimetallism, but the interests of the 
country as a whole, are paramount to 
theirs. ‘‘ The greatest good of the great- 
est number,’’ is a fundamental principle 
on which the stability of our government 
depends. Gold monometallism renders 
money scarce. Bimetallism would ren- 
der it plenteous. The attendants of scar- 
city of money are :— little employment for 
labor, low wages, palsied industry, and 
general adversity ; while the attendants 
of plenteous money are :— ample employ- 
ment for labor, active industry, and gen- 
eral prosperity. 

An eminent writer on finance, refer- 
ring to English money loaners, says, 
‘‘They are interest gatherers to the 
amount annually of over one thousand 
millions of dollars.’’ The rate being four 
per cent; the aggregate loan is $25,000,- 
000,000 and upward. Now the amount 
of gold extant in the world, is probably 
less than $4,000,000,000. Estimating 
the world’s output of gold at $200,000,- 
000 a year, it is seen that to pay England 
(the money loaners) her interest in gold, 
it would require not only the continuous 
annual output of $200,000,000, but in 
five years the world’s present stock of 
$4,000,000,000 in addition. Mr. Leech, 
Director of the United States Mint, esti- 
mates the gold of England at $550,000,- 
000. England’s loan, then, is to her stock 
of gold as forty-five to one. That is in 
forty-five parts, one part is real and forty- 
four parts unreal; one part gold and forty- 
four parts fiction. So much for England’s 
vaunted gold basis system. 

To pay in gold the interest for two 
years on the aggregate debt of this coun- 
try, would require not only the world’s 
entire output of gold during the specified 
time, but the world’s present stock of 
$4 ,000,000,000 in addition. 


On reliable data— part furnished by 
Mr. Leech — it is to be stated that in this 
country the aggregate domestic loan is to 
the quantity of gold in the country as 
fifty to one ; — that is, in fifty parts, one 
partis real and forty-nine parts unreal — 
one part gold and forty-nine parts fiction. 
So much for the gold basis system of this 
country. 

How largely the ‘‘ life-time ’’ earnings 
of the people of California,— earnings 
‘* represented to a considerable extent by 
the hundred and seventy-five millions of 
deposits on a gold basis in the savings 
and commercial banks of the State ’’— 
enjoy the transcendent benefits of the 
country’s gold basis system, consisting of 
one part gold and forty-nine parts fiction, 
I must respectfully defer to Layman to 
determine, and suggest that he devise 
some means of making the forty-nine 
fiction parts good. Should he fail to 
perform this more than Danaidean task, 
may his failure wake his reason, and in 
case of the triumph of bimetallism, con- 
vince him of his groundless grief for the 
gold moneyed parties named —a grief, 
which, if unsoothed, may perchance ren- 
der his fate not unlike that of Niobe. 

Layman extracts from the proclamation 
of Queen Elizabeth the following :— 

The loss in the base money falls principally on 
pensioners, soldiers, hired servants, and other 


poor people who live by any kind of wages, and 
not by rents of land or trade or merchandise. 


He then remarks :— 


| take the liberty of subscribing to that doc- 
trine, and trust that on serious second thought, 
Mr. Scott also will perceive its truth, because it 
is in accordance with a natural law as inexorable 
as the laws of gravitation. 

What bearing this quotation has on 
bimetallism is not obvious. The Queen 
distinctly says ‘‘ base money,’’ — that is, 
not legal tender, not redemption money. 
She evidently had no reference to silver, 
for silver in her day, as at present, was 
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regarded, if | am not mistaken, one of the 
precious metals, — good money material 
of the kingdom,— and was used as legal 
tender or redemption money. | hold that 
the dollar paid the laborer for his toil 
should be equal in value to the dollar paid 
for rent, merchandise, or any other ob- 
ject. Also, that the silver dollar and the 
gold dollar should be equal one to the 
other, and both legal tender, redemption 
money. Our country — scheming mono- 
metallism to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing — greatly needs both, and more of 
both than it can well command. 

Monometallists seem to regard gold 
supernal, divine. The cathode rays of 
their minds photograph gold only. The 
disposition which Moses, the divinely 
appointed agent for promulgating the 
commands of the Great Author of the 
Decalogue, made of the golden calf set 
up in the Wilderness, evidences his 
estimate with respect to the divinity of 
gold. 

Permit me respectfully to suggest that 
Layman well con this cogent lesson of 
the great law-giver. 


Layman proceeding, February 29th, 
quotes from my article as follows :— 


In 1889 the silver mines of the United States 
yielded $64,808,000.00, equal to two thirds of the 
silver yield of the balance of the world. 

In 1894, owing to the great depreciation of sil- 
ver, many of our silver mines were compelled to 
stop work, and our yield of silver was as meas- 
ured in gold $14,350,000.00. 

The indications are that the silver yield of our 
mines this year will not exceed $4,000,000.00. 

Not only have the demonetizing acts with re- 
spect to silver reduced the world’s redemption 
money fully fifty per cent, but they have palsied 
its powers of recuperation, have effected a scar- 
city of money, and thereby infested our country’s 
doors with countless packs of ravenous wolves. 


Turning to the United States Mint Sta- 
tistics with respect to the annual product 
of silver, gold, etc., in the States and 
Territories west of the Missouri River, 
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1870-1894, page 289, we find under the 
following heading :— 


The net product of the States and Territories 
west of the Missouri River, exclusive of British 
Columbia and west coast of Mexico, divided, is 
as follows :— 


YEAR, SILVER. 


Nothing on the page indicates that 
these amounts were obtained from differ- 
ent rates for equal weights of the metal. 
No other inference can be drawn from 
the data, than that the Mint rate 1.2929 
per ounce obtains in both cases. It can- 
not be inferred frorh the data given that 
the statistician meant otherwise. Had 
the commercial ratio been intended, it 
should have been so stated in the heading. 
Therefore, if Layman is bent on conten- 
tion, it must be with the statistician and 
not with me. The price of silver at the 
time of my writing was less than half its 
coining value; so that without hair split- 
ing, the silver yield of 1894, measured in 
gold, could fairly be said from the data, 
to be $14,350,000.00 in round numbers. 
The silver yield east of the Missouri was 
inconsiderable — not sufficient to affect 
materially the results stated by me. 

Reference to the Mint Report for 1894, 
page 15, shows that the silver mines of 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Washington, — 
commonly termed by us, on the Pacific 
Coast, our mines,— yielded in 1894, 
3,693,498 ounces, equivalent at coining 
rate to $4,775,323.00. A further inspec- 
tion of Statistics shows that the produc- 
tion of these mines as a whole, was much 
less in 1894 than in 1893, — thus furnish- 
ing a criterion justifying the inference 
that their yield in 1895 would not exceed 
$4,000,000.00. Whereas were silver 
remonetized, they would doubtless be 
made to yield several times that amount. 

In view of the facts thus presented, it 
is to be apprehended that the reader will 
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perceive that Layman’s comments are 
hypercritical, evincing an aim to say 
something brilliantly carping rather than 
to present truth. The writer would re- 
spectfully ‘‘commend him to a prudent 
husbandry of his resources.”’ 

Layman proceeds to give the world’s 
yield of gold and silver for certain years 
between 1874 and 1895 inclusive, and ex- 
claims as it were, with a victorious flour- 
ish of trumpets, — ‘‘ breaking all previ- 
ous records.’’ Now his data thus fur- 
nished, for some purposes might prove of 
no little value. At least,as Mrs. Toodles 
thought of Thompson’s door-plate, under 
certain conditions ‘‘ it would be a good 
thing to have in the house.’’ But they 
utterly fail to invalidate any statement, 
premise, calculation, or deduction, of 
mine in my article on ‘‘ Hard Times— 
Causes and Remedies.’’ They do not 
disprove, nor tend to disprove, the fact 
that money — legal tender money — is 
very scarce in this country, —the fact 
that its scarcity is largely due to the de- 
monetization of silver, —the fact that the 
Hard Times we are enduring are conse- 
quent to no little extent to the money 
scarcity thus effected. 

Neither do they show, nor tend to 
show, that silver, as monometallists aver, 
was demonetized in 1873 on account of its 
immense over-production. That, ona gold 
basis, money in this country is scarce, is 
evidenced by the fact that we by neces- 
sity issue bonds to the amount of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, obsequiously 
paying the bond-takers — mostly foreign 
—a large premium on the gold received 
from them. 

With respect to the world’s stock of 
silver and gold prior and subsequent to 
1873, Mulhall furnishes the following 
data: From 1821 to 1840 the ratio by 
weight of the metals was as 33.1 tons of 
silver to 1 ton of gold. From 1881 to 
1888 the ratio was as 18.6 tons of silver 
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to 1 ton of gold. From which data, it 
may fairly be inferred that in 1873 the 
ratio was approximately 21 tons of silver 
to 1 ton of gold. 

Thus, it appears, that there was a de- 
crease taking place in the silver stock 
relative to that of gold from 1821 to 1888, 
proving the averment of monometallists 
with respect to over-production of silver 
a misstatement of fact, and further prov- 
ing Layman’s array of statistics value- 
less, if intended as a reason in oppo- 
sition to the remonetization of silver. In- 
deed, as to force in disproof of the 
accuracy of any statement of mine, he 
might as well have offered a handful of 
any other figures indiscriminately gath- 
ered; and perchance they would have 
been as creditable to him as appears by 
the following: Thus he sets forth as a 
fact that the commodity value of the sil- 
ver yield of the United States in 1895 was 
approximately $36,000,000.00, as meas- 
ured in gold; further, with respect to the 
world’s output, he says: — 

We find upon reference to authorities that the 
production of gold in 1895 was $200,000,000.00, 
and of silver $120,000,000.00. 

And so on he regales us with his statis- 
tics, as if really authentic. On applica- 
tion to the Mint of the United States at 
San Francisco for the Mint Director’s 
Report of the production of gold and sil- 
ver in the United States in 1895, the 
Statistician replied by letter,‘‘ The Re- 
port is not yet printed,— is not yet pre- 
pared,— when the Report is at hand for 
1895 will send it to you.’’ So it would 


- seem that Layman must have a statistic 


manufactory whose products are pro- 
phetic and not historic, as he would have 
us believe. 

‘‘ By reference,’’ says Layman, “‘ to 
pages 40 and 41 of the Report for 1895 of 
the Director of the United States Mint, 
Mr. Scott will find that of the $4,070,000,- 
000.00 of silver money in the world, 
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$3,440,000,000.00, or 85 per cent, is full 
legal tender, and that 60 per cent of that 
is in Oriental lands.’’ Whether this 
statement, as a comment on what! said 
in my article, is sophistical or puerile, let 
the reader decide. 

Thus I said :— 


The Act of Congress effectively demonetizing 
- silver in 1873, and the consequent similar Acts 
passed by European countries, have reduced the 
value of this silver production, as measured in 
gold, fifty per cent—have reduced the world’s 
entire amount of silver extant nearly $2,000,000, - 
000.00, and at that, deprived it mostly of its 
property of redemption money. . . Not only 
have the demonetizing acts with respect to silver 
reduced the world’s redemption money fully fifty 
per cent, but they have palsied its powers of 
recuperation. 


To say asa refuting answer to these 
premises and deductions that 85 per cent 
of the world’s silver is ‘‘ full legal tender,’”’ 
cannot well be otherwise regarded by the 
thoughtful reader than sheer pettifoggery. 

That in the Orient, also in the Spanish 
American States, silver is legal tender, is 
true,—a local institution. But in their 
dealings with the great commercial na- 
tions, The United States, England, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Greece, employing the gold 
standard, they are perforce governed by 
it. Two of their silver dollars— not 
legal tender at that —are simply toler- 
ated as equivalent toa gold dollar by the 
aforesaid gold standard nations. In fact, 
their decree so rules the monetary world, 
it may, with the utmost propriety, be 
said that the demonetizing acts with re- 
spect to silver, have reduced the world’s 
redemption money fully fifty per cent,— 
in other words,— have appreciated gold 
with respect to silver and various com- 
modities fully one hundred per cent. 

Had gold in 1873 been demonetized 
instead of silver, it is obvious that being 
deprived of one of its most important uses 
— standard measure of values — it would, 
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in value, have greatly depreciated, while 
the value of silver would have appreci- 
ated; and it seems not improbable that 
now two dollars gold would be held worth 
only one dollar silver. In other words, 
the commercial ratio of silver to gold 
would have been changed from 16 to 1 to 
8 to I. 

Had both silver and gold been demon- 
etized in 1873, itis quite likely that at 
present, the commercial ratio of silver to 
gold would be approximately 16 to I, or 
less. 


The ** Hard Times,”’ [says Layman, ] which all 
deplore, and which Mr. Scott pathetically be- 
wails, are the legitimate results of pernicious 
economic methods in commerce and finance — 
namely, of the delusion that the Government can 
create value by statutory enactment and make 
the people rich by taxation. Patience, hard work, 
and frugal economy, are the only remedies for the 
ills we have drawn upon our own shoulders, and 
which we must bear, until relieved by common 
sense methods of our own devising. 


This diatribe, as obviously intended to 
mean, is at best but a railing accusation 
void of truth. Had Layman denounced as 
‘* pernicious methods,’’ non-protection of 
home industries, the fostering of foreign 
commerce to the prejudice of home com- 
merce and home industry, and the demon- 
etization of silver, the incontrovertible 
facts of history would fully confirm the 
justness of his denunciation. But when 
he denounces as a delusion the proposi- 
tion that Government through statutory 
enactment can benefit the people by pro- 
tecting their industries,— protecting their 
labor, —termed by him in hackneyed, 
paltry party phrase, ‘‘ make the people 
rich by taxation,’’ can create value, he 
does himself no honor as to his profundity 


in statesmanship. ‘‘ The great interest . 


of this great country, the producing cause 
of all prosperity,’’ says Daniel Webster, 
‘fis labor, labor, labor. The Govern- 
ment was made to protect this industry ; 
to give it both encouragement and secur- 
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ity.’”’ The same great statesman further 
says :— 

** The interest of every laboring community re- 
quires diversity of occupations, pursuits, and 
objects of industry. The more that diversity is 
multiplied or extended, the better. To diversify 
employment is to increase employment and to 
enhance wages. Employment feeds and 
clothes and instructs. Employment gives health, 
sobriety, and morals. Constant employment 
and well paid labor produce in a country like 
ours, general prosperity, content, and cheerful. 
ness.” 


Protection operates to create and es- 
tablish new industries and to encourage 
old. It multiplies the industries, and 
they fertilize one another. 

The record of facts shows that in this 
country from 1620 to the present time, 
each and every period of non-protection 
of home industries has been fraught with 
adversity, and that each and every per- 
iod of protection of home industries has 
been fraught with prosperity. 

For proof of this proposition, the reader 
is respectfully referred to my article on 
‘*‘ Hard Times — Causes and Remedies ’’ 
in the OVERLAND for January, 1896. 

Hardly anything seems more obvious 
than that Government can create value 
by statutory enactment. The value of 
an object depends upon the uses to which 
the object is put. Were gold used only 


' in the arts and manufactures, it would 


have a value corresponding to that con- 
dition. Every additional use of any con- 
siderable magnitude imposed upon it, 
would confer upon it an additional value. 
The Constitution of the United States 


provides that Congress shall have power | 


‘to coin money, regulate the value there- 
of, and of foreign coin.’’ 

Under this provision, Congress, by 
statutory enactment, imposed on golda 
monetary use surpassing in magnitude 
its use in the arts and manufactures, and 
did in consequence enhance its value, 
— ‘*create value”’ in it. The same may 


be said of statutory enactment with 
respect to silver. 

The Government, by statutory en- 
actment, effecting settlement of millions 
of acres of our public lands, enhances 
their value many fold; creates value in 
them, immensely beneficial, not only to 
their occupants, but to the country. 
Government, by statutory enactment, | 
effecting the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of, ‘* All navigable waters, not land 
locked, within a State, whether they be 
rivers, harbors, gulfs, bays, lakes, or 
coasts of the ocean,’’ creates value in 
them — value to commerce and value to 
the country. And so on might illustra- 
tions be multiplied indefinitely, demon- 
strating the power of Government to 
‘create value’’ by statutory enact- 
ment. Indeed, it is to be truly said that 
every wise law enacted by Government, 
within the scope of the Constitution, 
creates value by benefiting the country’s 
condition. 

Charity suggests that Layman may be 
‘‘mad.’’ If he beso, it would, in view 
of his utterances as to the power of 
Government to create value by statu- 
tory enactment, seem the acme of hyper- 
bole to say, ‘* Much learning doth make 
thee mad.’’ 

Layman resuming says in the San 
Francisco News Lefter, March 7th 


But Mr. Scott knows that it has been persist- 
ently asserted by leading bimetallists, that silver 
has not depreciated, and will buy as much now 
as it ever would. And to demonstrate the pro- 
position, we have been treated to an amount of 
arithmetical jugglery that might well make Her- 
mann the prince of presdigitators, or even an 
Indian fakir, grow green with envy. The same 
inferential inaccuracy is apparent in his methods 
of stating the facts concerning the output of gold. 
‘Let us not forget,’’ he says, “‘ that the yield of 
gold in California in 1851 was $81,000,000.00, 
and in the Colony of Victoria, Australia, in 1853, 
Was $62,000,000.00, and that these countries are 
now yielding each only $13,000,coo.”’ 

Mr. Scott, of course, knows that in 1851, Cal- 
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ifornia practically represented the whole of the 
United States as to its gold output, as in 1853, 
the Colony of Victoria did the whole of Australia. 
Now in 1894, according to the Director of the 
Mint, the United States produced $39,500,000, 
and Australia $41,760,c00o, being in each case 
three times the amount stated by him. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. 
The words employed by me clearly and 
truly state that California and Colony of 
Victoria yielded respectively in 1851 and 
1853 far more gold than they are yield- 
ing at the present time,— together, five 
and a half times more approximately. | 
further stated, on reliable data, that the 
decrease of the gold yield of the greatly 
vaunted mines of South Africa, was from 
year to year inverse to the depth of lode 
worked ; that the gold mines of Europe 
were virtually exhausted centuries ago; 
that the gold bearing placers of Spanish 
America were long since greatly depleted 
of their treasures, and that the indications 
are unmistakable that the limit of gold 
mining of much importance will ere long 
be reached. 

Were it granted that ‘‘in 1851 Cali- 
fornia practically represented the whole 
of the United States as to its gold output 
—as the Colony of Victoria did the 
whole of Australia,’’ still, from Layman’s 
own showing, would the gold output of 
the whole United States and the whole 
of Australia, be far less at present than 
was the gold output of California and the 
Colony of Victoria for the respective 
years mentioned, viz.:—$61,740,000 less, 
So that Layman’s effort to show that a 
part is equal to the whole of which it 
is a constituent, seems to act as a boom- 
erang to his sot disant gold boom. 

Layman, proceeding, says :— 

But perhaps the most remarkable statement 
of all made by him (Scott) in this connection, is 
to the effect that for the fifty years from 1831 to 
1880, the world’s consumption of gold by the arts 
and manufactures exceeded its production $96,- 
468, 560. 

During this period the world’s output of gold 


Was $4,245,579,0c0, and of silver $2,370,343,000, 
making a total of $6,615,922,000. If he will re- 
fer to Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics under 
Article “‘ plate,’’ he will find that the amount of 
these metals consumed in the arts during this 
period in Great Britain and France, which prob- 
ably represented half of the world’s consumption, 
did not amount to ten per cent of the world’s 


produce. 

And again, if he will refer to the same work 
under the head of * Coin’ he will find that this 
author states that the world’s stock of coin in 
1830 was £313,000,000, or say, $1,565,000,000, 
while in 1880 it was £1,128,000,000, or $5,640,- 
000,000. If then, the consumption in the arts 
during this period exceeded the entire production 
by $96,000,000, as Mr. Scott asserts, where 
did this enormous increase of ‘coin’ come from? 
It must be remembered too, this is not only in ex- 
cess of the consumption of the arts, but of loss by 
abrasion, shipwreck, and all other destructive 
causes. 


That my inference from Mulhall’s Sta- 
tistics was not entirely correct, |am frank 
to admit, and | am happy of the oppor- 
tunity of making the corrections myself. 
I can but regard myself saved in this re- 
spect, as was Rome when her sentinels 
had fallen asleep. Mulhall’s Statistics 
show that from 1831 to 1880 inclusive, 
50 years, the world’s — 

Production of gold was 6358 tons, 

Consumption of gold was 6518 tons, 

Deficit of gold was 160 tons. 

By further reference to his Statistics, 
I find that, in the specified period, of gold 
there was 

Coined, 3890 tons, 

Consumed in manufactures, 2070 tons, 
Consumed at ‘‘ the East,”’ 558 tons, 
and, that of the production, 6358 tons, 
32% per cent, was consumed in manu- 
factures. Estimating 2240 pounds to the 
ton (British ton), the ‘‘ Deficit’’ with 
respect to ‘* Production’’ and ‘‘ Con- 
sumption ’’ was $108,044,789 instead of 
$96,468,561.00, resulting from having 
employed 2000 pounds as a ton. My 
error, it is seen, consisted in my miscon- 
ception of Mulhall’s applying the term 
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‘*¢ Consumption ’’ to embrace coinage as 
well as manufactures, and of his employ- 
ing the British ton. 

It will be noted that my remarks were 
confined to gold production and use. 
Layman jumbles silver with gold, and 
then from the muddle of his own devising, 
affects, by means of partial data and of 
guessing, to deduce something ‘‘ wonder- 
ful to tell.’’ His logic seems a relic of the 
medizval ages. Thus ‘‘on the principles 
of this logic, if the authenticity of a thing 
or the proof of a statement be required, 
it is supposed to be furnished by an as- 
tounding illustration of something else.’’ 
But since he obtrudes silver, let us give 
it a fair investigation. 

Mulhall’s Statistics (Dictionary, p. 308) 
show with respect to silver, from 1831 to 
1880 inclusive, that the world — 
Produced 57,273 tons, 

Consumed in manufactures, 14,500 tons, 
Consumed at ‘‘ the East’’ 39,000 tons. 

From this showing, it would at first 
appear that of the production 25 3-10 per 
cent was consumed by manufactures. 
But evidently the 14,500 set forth as 
consumed in the manufactures, does not 
include any part of the Oriental con- 
sumption; and it is well known that the 
Orients consume in manufactures no in- 
considerable quantities of silver,— prob- 
ably not less than do the Occidents. 
Such being the case, the manufactures of 
the world consume approximately fifty 
per cent of its silver production. The 
Orients, being wont to employ silver as 
the standard of value, it may be further 
inferred that their manufactures used the 
558 tons of gold referred to by Mulhall as 
consumed at ‘‘the East.’’ Such being 
the case, the manufactures of the whole 
world (Orient and Occident) consumed in 
the 50 years, 41 per cent approximately 
of its output of gold, instead of 32% per 
cent as hereinbefore found. 

That the manufactures did consume 41 


per cent of the gold output and 50 per 
cent of the silver output, as found, seems 
more than probable. But such a showing 
is not required. The 31% per cent as 
to gold, and 25 per cent as to silver, de- 
duced direct from the statistics, are am- 
ply sufficient to prove the fallacy of 
Layman’s deductions, namely :— 


That the amount of these metals consumed in 
the arts during this period in Great Britain and 
France, which probably represented half of the 
world’s consumption, did not amount to ten per 
cent of the world’s produce. 


Hermann, and even an Indian fakir, 
witnessing such arithmetical jugglery 
would not likely ‘‘grow green with 
envy,’ but red at the predicament of the 
juggler. 

Layman further says: 


To go into the question of the world’s precious 
metal product, and of the influence it is sup- 
posed to exert over the products of labor and in- 
dustry, | have not the time at present. But as 
the evident purpose of Mr. Scott’s article is to 
show that all existing economic maladies are at- 
tributable to a ** scarcity of money largely due to 
the demonetization of silver,’’ and ‘‘as the de- 
monetization of silver depreciated its value, so 
remonetizing it will appreciate its value’ —if 
there is any principle of economic law governing 
such phenomena, Mr. Scott would undoubtedly 
confer a lasting obligation upon many earnest 
inquirers who, like myself, have been groping 
their way in search of truth through the bewil- 
dering maze of perplexing phenomena which sur- 
round this subject, if he will reconcile his theo- 
ries of ‘‘Hard Times” as a result of the scarcity 
of money with the history of financial and indus- 
trial phenomena for the last forty odd years. 
And to.assist him in such a task | will here fur- 
nish the necessary data so far as it relates to the 
** supply ” of the precious metals to the Western 
world during this period, which approximately 
represents the ‘‘ supply ’’ of metallic money and 
its supposed effect upon “ prices’ and “‘ general 
prosperity.”’ Only adding in advance that, so 
far as this country is concerned, the amount of 
money per capita at the important dates within 
this period, was in 1851, $13.76; 1873, $18.58; 
and in 1896, $31.20. 


Period of High Prices, 1851 to 1865, —15 years. 
W orld’s produce of gold ...... $1,047,925,000 oo 
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World’s produce Of silver. ..... 601,122,000 00 
Gold and silver stocked by 

Western nations............ 1,796,098,325 00 

Period of Falling Prices, 1866 to 1894—29 years. 
World’s produce of gold. ...... $3,494,463,000 00 
World’s produce of silver...... 3,419,450,000 00 
Gold and silver stocked by 

Western nations..... eee 5,908,803,219 00 


That Layman on ‘*‘ The Silver Ques- 
tion’’ finds himself in a ‘‘ bewildering 
Maze,’’ — bewildering as the Egyptian 
Labyrinth known as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, and as having six 
thousand rooms and a multiplicity of dark 
intricate passages,— indeed that he finds 
himself environed in darkness so great as 
to be perceptible to his sense of touch, 
seems in consonance with his discussion. 
Let him be assured that to the utmost of 
my humble ability, | shall be most happy 
to assist him to emerge from his environ- 
ment of darkness to the light of day, and 
shall not doubt of success unless, per- 
chance, he be like some to whom it was 
said: ‘* Having eyes, see ye not? and 
having ears, hear ye not? ”’ 

At the outset, | stated that: — 

Distress is universal. All classes are inquiring 
— What are the causes and what shall be the 
remedies? From our standpoint the causes (my 
manuscript reads “‘principal causes’’) are non-pro- 
tection of home industries and scarcity of money. 

Layman would pervert this to mean 
‘‘that all existing economic maladies are 
attributable to a scarcity of money largely 
due to the demonetization of silver.’’ If 
| am to assist or instruct him, let his first 
lesson be not to pervert but to tell the 
truth. 

With respect to my proposition that 
‘‘as the demonetization of silver depre- 
ciated its value, so remonetizing it will 
Appreciate its value.’” | have already in 
the preceding discussion, made the incon- 
trovertible statement that the value of an 

‘bject depends upon the uses to which 
the object is put. The quantity being 
‘ot unlimited, were silver used only in 


the arts and manufactures, it would have 
a value corresponding to that condition. 
Every additional use of any considerable 
magnitude imposed upon it, would evi- 
dently confer upon it an additional value. 
Congress under a provision of the Con- 
stitution imposed upon silver a monetary 
use of no inconsiderable magnitude, hence 
greatly increased its value. Congress in 
1873 largely deprived silver of its mone- 
tary use, and in consequence its value 
greatly depreciated. Should Congress 
confer upon silver a monetary use, the 
logical conclusion is that its value would 
be augmented commensurate with such 
additional use. No sophistry nor per- 
version of statement can detract an iota 
from the truth of the foregoing premises 
and deductions. 

Had this country not demonetized sil- 
ver, —had it amply protected its home 
industries, made its ‘‘ own comforts,’’ and 
imported no commodities which it could 
manufacture ‘‘on any tolerable terms ’”’ 
itself, it would evidently have mostly 
stocked its own immense output of gold 
and silver, equal to no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the world’s entire product, largely 
stocked by the other Western nations, 
and Hard Times would bea stranger to 
us. Whereas now, the country ‘‘ has to 
bend the body ”’ if a foreign gold syndi- 
cate ‘‘ but carelessly nod on it.’’ Even 
its mere pittance of gold is based on its 
1. O. U.; approximately one-half of which 
has thus been obtained in a period of pro- 
found peace of the country. And on this 
pittance as a redemption basis, is reared 
a money-token structure exceeding in 
magnitude a billion of dollars. Such be- 
ing the case, who can say without a 
blush that money — much prated ‘‘ sound 
money ’’—is not very scarce, and that 
the Hard Times the country is suffering 
are not largely attributable to that scar- 
city,— scarcity of the redemption class of 
money? Wuring 1851, and thence on 
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ity.’’ The same great statesman further 
says :— 

** The interest of every laboring community re- 
quires diversity of occupations, pursuits, and 
objects of industry. The more that diversity is 
multiplied or extended, the better. To diversify 
employment is to increase employment and to 
enhance wages. Employment feeds and 
clothes and instructs. Employment gives health, 
sobriety, and morals. Constant employment 
and well paid labor produce in a country like 
ours, general prosperity, content, and cheerful. 
ness.” 


Protection operates to create and es- 
tablish new industries and to encourage 
old. It multiplies the industries, and 
they fertilize one another. 

The record of facts shows that in this 
country from 1620 to the present time, 
each and every period of non-protection 
of home industries has been fraught with 
adversity, and that each and every per- 
iod of protection of home industries has 
been fraught with prosperity. 

For proof of this proposition, the reader 
is respectfully referred to my article on 
Hard Times — Causes and Remedies 
in the OVERLAND for January, 18096. 

Hardly anything seems more obvious 
than that Government can create value 
by statutory enactment. The value of 
an object depends upon the uses to which 
the object is put. Were gold used only 


' in the arts and manufactures, it would 


have a value corresponding to that con- 
dition. Every additional use of any con- 
siderable magnitude imposed upon it, 
would confer upon it an additional value. 
The Constitution of the United States 


provides that Congress shall have power 


‘to coin money, regulate the value there- 
of, and of foreign coin.”’ 

Under this provision, Congress, by 
statutory enactment, imposed on golda 
monetary use surpassing in magnitude 
its use in the arts and manufactures, and 
did in consequence enhance its value, 
— ‘‘create value’’ in it. The same may 


be said of statutory enactment with 
respect to silver. 

The Government, by statutory en- 
actment, effecting settlement of millions 
of acres of our public lands, enhances 
their value many fold; creates value in 
them, immensely beneficial, not only to 
their occupants, but to the country. 
Government, by statutory enactment, | 
effecting the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of, ** All navigable waters, not land 
locked, within a State, whether they be 
rivers, harbors, gulfs, bays, lakes, or 
coasts of the ocean,’’ creates value in 
them — value to commerce and value to 
the country. And so on might illustra- 
tions be multiplied indefinitely, demon- 
strating the power of Government to 
‘create value’’ by statutory enact- 
ment. Indeed, it is to be truly said that 
every wise law enacted by Government, 
within the scope of the Constitution, 
creates value by benefiting the country’s 
condition. 

Charity suggests that Layman may be 
‘‘mad.’’ If he beso, it would, in view 
of his utterances as to the power of 
Government to create value by statu- 
tory enactment, seem the acme of hyper- 
bole to say, ‘‘ Much learning doth make 
thee mad.’’ 

Layman resuming says in the San 
Francisco News Leiter, March 7th :— 


But Mr. Scott knows that it has been persist- 
ently asserted by leading bimetallists, that silver 
has not depreciated, and will buy as much now 
as it ever would. And to demonstrate the pro- 
position, we have been treated to an amount of 
arithmetical jugglery that might well make Her- 
mann the princeof presdigitators, or even an 
Indian fakir, grow green with envy. The same 
inferential inaccuracy is apparent in his methods 
of stating the facts concerning the output of gold. 
‘Let us not forget,’’ he says, “‘ that the yield of 
gold in California in 1851 was $81,000,000.00, 
and in the Colony of Victoria, Australia, in 1853, 
Was $62,000,000.00, and that these countries are 
now yielding each only $13,000,coo.”’ 

Mr. Scott, of course, knows that in 1851, Cal- 
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ifornia practically represented the whole of the 
United States as to its gold output, as in 1853, 
the Colony of Victoria did the whole of Australia. 
Now in 1894, according to the Director of the 
Mint, the United States produced $39,500,000, 
and Australia $41,760,coo, being in each case 
three times the amount stated by him. 


Let there be no misunderstanding. 
The words employed by me clearly and 
truly state that California and Colony of 
Victoria yielded respectively in 1851 and 
1853 far more gold than they are yield- 
ing at the present time,— together, five 
and a half times more approximately. | 
further stated, on reliable data, that the 
decrease of the gold yield of the greatly 
vaunted mines of South Africa, was from 
year to year inverse to the depth of lode 
worked ; that the gold mines of Europe 
were virtually exhausted centuries ago ; 
that the gold bearing placers of Spanish 
America were long since greatly depleted 
of their treasures, and that the indications 
are unmistakable that the limit of gold 
mining of much importance will ere long 
be reached. 

Were it granted that ‘‘in 1851 Cali- 
fornia practically represented the whole 
of the United States as to its gold output 
—as the Colony of Victoria did the 
whole of Australia,’’ still, from Layman’s 
own showing, would the gold output of 
the whole United States and the whole 
of Australia, be far less at present than 
was the gold output of California and the 
Colony of Victoria for the respective 
years mentioned, viz.:—$61 ,740,000 less, 
So that Layman’s effort to show that a 
part is equal to the whole of which it 
is a constituent, seems to act as a boom- 
erang to his sot disant gold boom. 

Layman, proceeding, says :— 

But perhaps the most remarkable statement 
of all made by him (Scott) in this connection, is 
to the effect that for the fifty years from 1831 to 
1880, the world’s consumption of gold by the arts 
and manufactures exceeded its production $96,- 
468, 560. 

During this period the world’s output of gold 


Was $4,245,579,000, and of silver $2,370,343,000, 
making a total of $6,615,922,000. If he will re- 
fer to Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics under 
Article ‘‘ plate,’’ he will find that the amount of 
these metals consumed in the arts during this 
period in Great Britain and France, which prob- 
ably represented half of the world’s consumption, 
did not amount to ten per cent of the world’s 
produce. 

And again, if he will refer to the same work 
under the head of * Coin’ he will find that this 
author states that the world’s stock of coin in 
1830 was £313,000,000, or say, $1,565,000,000, 
while in 1880 it was 41,128,000,000, or $5,640,- 
000,000. If then, the consumption in the arts 
during this period exceeded the entire production 
by $96,000,000, as Mr. Scott asserts, where 
did this enormous increase of ‘coin’ come from? 
It must be remembered too, this is not only in ex- 
cess of the consumption of the arts, but of loss by 
abrasion, shipwreck, and all other destructive 
causes. 


That my inference from Mulhall’s Sta- 
tistics was not entirely correct, | am frank 
to admit, and 1am happy of the oppor- 
tunity of making the corrections myself. 
I can but regard myself saved in this re- 
spect, as was Rome when her sentinels 
had fallen asleep. Mulhall’s Statistics 
show that from 1831 to 1880 inclusive, 
50 years, the world’s — 

Production of gold was 6358 tons, 

Consumption of gold was 6518 tons, 

Deficit of gold was 160 tons. 

By further reference to his Statistics, 
I find that, in the specified period, of gold 
there was 

Coined, 3890 tons, 

Consumed in manufactures, 2070 tons, 
Consumed at ‘‘ the East,’’ 558 tons, 
and, that of the production, 6358 tons, 
32% per cent, was consumed in manu- 
factures. Estimating 2240 pounds to the 
ton (British ton), the ‘‘ Deficit’’ with 
respect to ‘* Production’’ and ‘‘ Con- 
sumption ’’ was $108,044,789 instead of 
$96,468,561.00, resulting from having 
employed 2000 pounds as a ton. My 
error, it is seen, consisted in my miscon- 
ception of Mulhall’s applying the term 
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‘¢ Consumption ’’ to embrace coinage as 
well as manufactures, and of his employ- 
ing the British ton. 

It will be noted that my remarks were 
confined to gold production and use. 
Layman jumbles silver with gold, and 
then from the muddle of his own devising, 
affects, by means of partial data and of 
guessing, to deduce something ‘‘ wonder- 
ful to tell.’’ His logic seems a relic of the 
medizval ages. Thus ‘‘on the principles 
of this logic, if the authenticity of a thing 
or the proof of a statement be required, 
it is supposed to be furnished by an as- 
tounding illustration of something else.’’ 
But since he obtrudes silver, let us give 
it a fair investigation. 

Mulhall’s Statistics (Dictionary, p. 308) 
show with respect to silver, from 1831 to 
1880 inclusive, that the world — 
Produced 57,273 tons, 

Consumed in manufactures, 14,500 tons, 
Consumed at ‘‘ the East’’ 39,000 tons. 

From this showing, it would at first 
appear that of the production 25 3-10 per 
cent was consumed by manufactures. 
But evidently the 14,500 set forth as 
consumed in the manufactures, does not 
include any part of the Oriental con- 
sumption; and it is well known that the 
Orients consume in manufactures no in- 
considerable quantities of silver,— prob- 
ably not less than do the Occidents. 
Such being the case, the manufactures of 
the world consume approximately fifty 
per cent of its silver production. The 
Orients, being wont to employ silver as 
the standard of value, it may be further 
inferred that their manufactures used the 
558 tons of gold referred to by Mulhall as 
consumed at ‘‘the East.’’ Such being 
the case, the manufactures of the whole 
world (Orient and Occident) consumed in 
the 50 years, 41 per cent approximately 
of its output of gold, instead of 32% per 
cent as hereinbefore found. 

That the manufactures did consume 41 


per cent of the gold output and 50 per 
cent of the silver output, as found, seems 
more than probable. But such a showing 
is not required. The 31% per cent as 
to gold, and 25 per cent as to silver, de- 
duced direct from the statistics, are am- 
ply sufficient to prove the fallacy of 
Layman’s deductions, namely :— 


That the amount of these metals consumed in 
the arts during this period in Great Britain and 
France, which probably represented half of the 
world’s consumption, did not amount to ten per 
cent of the world’s produce. 


Hermann, and even an Indian fakir, 
witnessing such arithmetical jugglery 
would not likely ‘‘grow green with 
envy,’ but red at the predicament of the 


juggler. 
Layman further says: 


To go into the question of the world’s precious 
metal product, and of the influence it is sup- 
posed to exert over the products of labor and in- 
dustry, | have not the time at present. But as 
the evident purpose of Mr. Scott’s article is to 
show that all existing economic maladies are at- 
tributable to a *‘ scarcity of money largely due to 
the demonetization of silver,’’? and ‘‘as the de- 
monetization of silver depreciated its value, so 
remonetizing it will appreciate its value ’’—if 
there is any principle of economic law governing 
such phenomena, Mr. Scott would undoubtedly 
confer a lasting obligation upon many earnest 
inquirers who, like myself, have been groping 
their way in search of truth through the bewil- 
dering maze of perplexing phenomena which sur- 
round this subject, if he will reconcile his theo- 
ries of “‘ Hard Times”’ as a result of the scarcity 
of money with the history of financial and indus- 
trial phenomena for the last forty odd years. 
And to. assist him in such a task | will here fur- 
nish the necessary data so far as it relates to the 
** supply ”’ of the precious metals to the Western 
world during this period, which approximately 
represents the “‘ supply ”’ of metallic money and 
its supposed effect upon ‘‘ prices ”’ and ‘“‘ general 
prosperity.”’ Only adding in advance that, so 
far as this country is concerned, the amount of 
money per capita at the important dates within 
this period, was in 1851, $13.76; 1873, $18.58; 
and in 1896, $31.20. 

Period of High Prices, 1851 to 1865,—15 years. 


World’s produce of gold....... $1,947,925,000 00 
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World’s produce Of silver...... 601,122,000 00 
Gold and silver stocked by 
Western nations............ 1,796,098,325 00 
Period of Falling Prices, 1866 to 1894—29 years. 
World’s produce of gold. ...... $3,494,463,000 00 
World’s produce of silver...... 3,419,450,000 00 
Gold and silver stocked by 
Western nations........ 5,908,803,219 00 


That Layman on ‘ The Silver Ques- 
tion’’ finds himself in a ‘‘ bewildering 
Maze,’’ — bewildering as the Egyptian 
Labyrinth known as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, and as having six 
thousand rooms and a multiplicity of dark 
intricate passages,— indeed that he finds 
himself environed in darkness so great as 
to be perceptible to his sense of touch, 
seems in consonance with his discussion. 
Let him be assured that to the utmost of 
my humble ability, | shall be most happy 
to assist him to emerge from his environ- 
ment of darkness to the light of day, and 
shall not doubt of success unless, per- 
chance, he be like some to whom it was 
said: ‘* Having eyes, see ye not? and 
having ears, hear ye not? ”’ 

At the outset, I stated that: — 

Distress is universal. All classes are inquiring 
— What are the causes and what shall be the 
remedies? From our standpoint the causes (my 
manuscript reads “‘principal causes’’) are non-pro- 
tection of home industries and scarcity of money. 

Layman would pervert this to mean 
‘*that all existing economic maladies are 
attributable to a scarcity of money largely 
due to the demonetization of silver.’’ If 
| am to assist or instruct him, let his first 
lesson be not to pervert but to tell the 
truth. 

With respect to my proposition that 
‘fas the demonetization of silver depre- 
ciated its value, so remonetizing it will 
appreciate its value.’’ I have already in 
the preceding discussion, made the incon- 
trovertible statement that the value of an 
object depends upon the uses to which 
the object is put. The quantity being 
not unlimited, were silver used only in 


the arts and manufactures, it would have 
a value corresponding to that condition. 
Every additional use of any considerable 
magnitude imposed upon it, would evi- 
dently confer upon it an additional value. 
Congress under a provision of the Con- 
stitution imposed upon silver a monetary 
use of no inconsiderable magnitude, hence 
greatly increased its value. Congress in 
1873 largely deprived silver of its mone- 
tary use, and in consequence its value 
greatly depreciated. Should Congress 
confer upon silver a monetary use, the 
logical conclusion is that its value would 
be augmented commensurate with such 
additional use. No sophistry nor per- 
version of statement can detract an iota 
from the truth of the foregoing premises 
and deductions. 

Had this country not demonetized sil- 
ver, —had it amply protected its home 
industries, made its ‘‘ own comforts,’’ and 
imported no commodities which it could 
manufacture ‘‘on any tolerable terms ’’ 
itself, it would evidently have mostly 
stocked its own immense output of gold 
and silver, equal to no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the world’s entire product, largely 
stocked by the other Western nations, 
and Hard Times would be a stranger to 
us. Whereas now, the country ‘‘ has to 
bend the body ’’ if a foreign gold syndi- 
cate ‘‘ but carelessly nod on it.’’ Even 
its mere pittance of gold is based on its 
1. O. U.; approximately one-half of which 
has thus been obtained in a period of pro- 
found peace of the country. And on this 
pittance as a redemption basis, is reared 
a money-token structure exceeding in 
magnitude a billion of dollars. Such be- 
ing the case, who can say without a 
blush that money — much prated ‘‘ sound 
money ’’—is not very scarce, and that 
the Hard Times the country is suffering 
are not largely attributable to that scar- 
city,—scarcity of the redemption class of 
money? During 1851, and thence on 
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several years, as is well known, prices 
were greatly enhanced by the gold min- 
ing of California and Australia. In 1861 
and thence on for four years, prices on a 
paper money basis were immensely in- 
flated. Indeed the United States bonds 
were, as regards silver and gold, at one 
time, at a discount of 60 per cent and 
upward. All was changed on the millions 
of soldiers returning to their homes in 
1865. Labor pressed upon the industries 
far in excess of their ability to meet im- 
mediately its requirements. The price of 
labor largely governing, the prices of va- 
rious commodities necessarily fell. The 
Act of 1873, limiting the legal tender 
function of silver to five dollars, tended 
to diminish prices still further, and has 
proved a canker growing continuously 
more obstinate. 

On the resumption of specie payment 
in 1879, there occurred an unavoidable 
shrinkage, as must occur whenever ex- 
panded currency and credits return toa 
normal basis. The prices of labor and of 
the various commodities shared in the 
currency shrinkage. 

Had silver not been demonetized, it 
seems quite evident that prices would not 
have fallen so low as they are, and that 
less distress would have occurred. The 
Congressional Act of 1894, throwing wide 
open the gates to the inflow of foreign 
cheap labor products, has operated to 
close the doors of many American manu- 
factories, turn vast numbers of American 
workmen into the streets, reduce the 
price of labor and American products, 


and to bring gaunt hunger to many an. 


otherwise happy home of the country. 
A law determined from the conditions 
recited, would apply to a case only sim- 
ilarly conditioned, which, barring the gold 
mining industry and its beneficence, 
heaven forbid, shall ever occur again in 
this country. Owing to the disparity of 
conditions, the requirements for money 


per capita are far greater in 1896 than 
they were in 1851. Thus, if national 
wealth be taken as the exponent of mon- 
etary necessity, it is readily deducible 
from the United States Statistics that a 
dollar has to perform a far higher duty 
now than it had to do at the former period 
named ; — in other words, there is a great 
scarcity of money in 1896, as compared 
with that of 1851. Besides the money of 
today is largely concentrated in a few 
hands, whereas formerly it was more 
uniformly distributed among the masses. 
The concentration of money, of wealth, 
in the few, seems ingrafted upon the 
times, and is a menace to the perpetuity 
of free institutions. 

We have treated, just above, all the 
money in thecountry as valid. But were 
there to be full settlement, —all debts 
of the country paid on a gold basis and all 
the property valued at the selling price, 
— what would be the per capita wealth 
and in whose hands would the property 
be? Would not the per capita wealth be 
reduced to less than a tithe of its present 
estimated value, and would not the prop- 
erty be in the hands of the gold moneyed 
few? This may be termed by some an 
extreme case, but it is nevertheless the 
ultimate condition to which the gold basis 
system is rapidly hastening the country. 

Layman proceeding says in the San 
Francisco News Letter, March 17th :— 

Under the greenback regime of 1862-66, when 
paper had banished gold from circulation, work- 
men’s wages rose 50 per cent, but in most in- 
stances the common necessaries of life rose 150 
per cent. 

This statement, if true, would furnish 
no reliable data for deducing a general 
law applicable to times of peace. Dur- 
ing this period it will be borne in mind 
that the great Civil War was on, racking 
the country throughout its length and 
breadth. But let an investigation be 
made of the respective conditions obtain- 
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ing in times of peace — the forrther under 
the regime of non-protection, the latter 
under that of protection. Thus history 


shows :— ‘‘ Even so zealous a free trader: 


as Mr. Edward Atkinson, the eminent 
statistician, admits that the condition of 
workingmen in this country has been 
greatly improved since 1860; for ina re- 
cent report by him to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, he shows that the average annual 
wages of all mechanics in the United 
States have advanced from $468.00 in 
1860 to $720.00 in 1880, an increase of 
$252.00, or 54 per cent; and he also 
shows that the greater cheapness of 
things necessary for ordinary family sup- 
port virtually makes that increase of 


wages from 26 to 46 per cent more. In 
other words, he shows that the things 
which the worker could buy in 1860 for 
his average wages of $468.00, he.can now 
buy for about $348.00, a saving of 
$120.00. Adding $252.00, his actual 
average gain in wages, to $120.00, his 
saving in the cost of family supplies, and 
we have a net average gain to all our 
mechanics of $372.00 a year.”’ 

Hoping that | have satisfactorily an- 
swered Mr. Layman’s questions, do |— 
in the event of my answering other ques- 
tions, which he expresses a willingness 
to propound — ask too much in requesting 
that he shall manfully come from behind 
his nom de plume shelter into open day. 

Irving M. Scott. 


IT IS hard to see what 
the nationality of the strug- 
Our Duty gling Cubans has to do with 
Towards the justice of their cause. 
Cuba. Whether they are Spanish, 
Negroes, Creoles, or half- 
breeds, should not warp one’s 
judgment as to their right to govern themselves. 
The Argonaut, which has come out as a fierce 
supporter of the Spanish occupancy of Cuba, 
holds up before the eyes of its readers the specter 
of a negro republic on the island of Hayti. Itisa 
picture of revolution, murder, and arson, but if 
there is any merit in such arguments the 
Argonaut should draw a parallel picture of the 
outrages, imprisonments, wholesale bribery, and 
debasing fanaticism, of the Spanish rule today in 
the Philippine Islands. 
Were the Cubans fighting simply for the priv- 


‘ 


ilege of establishing an independent government, 
and the nation whose yoke she was striving to 
throw off was England, France, or Germany, 
then it would be a grave question for Congress 
to decide whether independence would better her 
condition or not. 

But Cuba is not only fighting for independ- 
ence, she is fighting a condition that is equal to 
the condition of the slave. 

The population of Cuba is about a million and 
a half, two thirds of Spanish descent, one third 
colored. The area is about equal to the State of 
Virginia. Virginia with her 1,700,000 people has 
been struggling since the Civil War under\a 
debt of $30,000,000. Spain’s debt fs nearly 
twelve hundred millions, of which three hundred 
millions is secured by the customs revenues of 
Cuba. Cuba is forced to pay the interest on a 
debt ten times the size of the debt of Virginia. 
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Not only this, but she is taxed to support a venal 
high-priced government and a foreign standing 
army. 

Within the last year Spain has sent 125,000 
soldiers to Cuba to secure the holders of Cuban 
bonds and to make the island pay a yearly in- 
terest equal to half the debt of Virginia. If this 
does not mean slavery for the fifteen hundred 
thousand citizens of Cuba, then the term is a 
hollow mockery. What would be thought of 
this government if by show of arms she forced 
Virginia or California to assume such a burden? 
In order that Spain may carry on this war, she 
must float her Cuban securities. The moment 
the United States recognizes the belligerency of 
Cuba the bonds become unsalable. It is not 
necessary for this country to do more. The 
moment Spain fails to borrow its million dollars 
a day Cuba becomes free and Spain has to 
assume the entire debt or go into bankruptcy. 

For four hundred years Spain has plundered and 
enslaved the islands of the West Indies. Cuba 
has made her rich at her own cost. Her people 
have suffered everything, even death, at the 
hands of this old world tyrant, and now she 
refuses to livelonger beneath the iron heel. She 
asks this great republic, not for money or war 
ships, simply for sympathy. She asks that we 
make it impossible for her oppressor to traffic in 
her own securities for her enslavement. A re- 
public of bandits would be an improvement on 
the Spanish rule. England stands by and 
allows the Turk to murder in cold blood sixty 
thousand Christian Armenians because any 
interference on her part endangers her commer- 
cial supremacy. America has no such reason 
for allowing 1,500,000 Cubans to be butchered 
and enslaved. Our laws, our sympathies, and 
our civilization, demand that we stretch out our 
hand to this struggling people. There can be no 
other side to the question. 


WE ARE glad to present 
to our readers as a frontispiece 


Irving 
Murray a perean of one of the OVER- 
Scott. LAND’S best friends, a direc- 


tor in the Overland Monthly 

Publishing Company for ten 

years and a valued contributor all that time. 

Mr. Scott is also one of the best known and 

most public-spirited men in the San Francisco 

community. A few notes on his life may be of 
interest. 

He was born at Hebron Mills, eighteen miles 

north of Baltimore, and educated at Milton 

Academy, under the tuition of John Emerson 


Lamb. He learned iron and wood working 
under Obed Hussey, inventor of the reaping 
machine, and marine engineering with Murray 
& Hagelhurst, Federal Hill, Baltimore. This 
was supplemented by a course in mechanical 
drawing and German atthe Baltimore Mechanics’ 
Institute. | 

In 1860 he came to California, and in 1861 was 
made chief draughtsman of the Union Iron 
Works. In 1863 he went to the Miners’ Foundry, 
but returned in the fall of the same year to the 
Union Iron Works as superintendent and general 
manager. In 1865 he became a member of the 
firm of H. J. Booth & Co., and in the Union 
Iron Works the same year. His services to the 
firm in the matter of getting and successfully 
filling contracts for the construction of cruisers 
and battle ships for the White Navy are known 
internationally. 

Mr. Scott’s public services have been multitu- 
dinous. He was president of the Washington 
Irving Literary Society from 1857 to 1860, the 
Addison Literary Society from 1863 to 1865, and 
the Howard Street Literary Society from that 
date to 1869. He was president of the Mechanics’ 
Institute from 1878 to 1880, of the Authors’ 
Carnival in 1880, of the San Francisco Art 
Association from 1878 to 1881. He was a Regent 
of the University of California from 1878 to 
1880, and is a trustee of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. He was an original trustee of the 
San Francisco Free Public Library. 

He was a member of the Reception Committee 
to receive the Japanese Embassy in 1873 and of 
that to welcome General Grant on his return 
from his trip around the world. He was a Com- 
missioner from California to the Columbian 
Exposition. 

Governor Perkins appointed him on his staff 
with the rank of Chief Engineer, but he declined, 
as he also did an appointment to the State Prison 
Board by Governor Stoneman, and an appoint- 
ment by Governor Budd as a member of the 
Commission to the Mexican Exposition for 1896. 
He accepted, however, an appointment to the 
Park Commission by Governor Markham and 
has been one of the most active members. 

His orations on public occasions have been 
greatly admired, and have been delivered among 
others on the following occasions: Opening 
Mechanics’ Institute 1869 and 1887, Laying of 
the corner stone Academy of Sciences Building, 
Unveiling of the Scott Key Monument at Golden 
Gate Park and of the Starr King Monument, 
same place, Breaking Ground for the Midwinter 
Fair. 
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He has been known these many years as the 
most liberal patron of local art. Rosenthal 
painted the Constance de Beverly for him and 
at his suggestion, and all the local painters of 
merit have cause to hold him in remembrance. 

He is a member of the Pacific Union, the 
Bohemian, the University, and the Union 
League Clubs of San Francisco, of the Bur- 
lingame Club, San Mateo County, and of the 
Lawyer’s Club of New York. 

In 1880 he went round the world, and visited 
Europe again in 1892. Last year he went to 
Japan. 

Mr. Scott was president of the Young Men’s 
Republican Club from 1865 to 1872, was nomi- 
nated for the State Senate, and the Convention 
for the new Constitution,— defeated with his 
party for both. He was elected a Freeholder for 
the making of a new Charter for San Francisco. 
While never seeking political preferment he has 
been offered nominations for almost every office 
from United States Senator down. 

In short it will be seen that no great move- 
ment in San Francisco political, artistic, or 
literary, the OVERLAND included, has lacked 
the impress of his strong and virile personality. 

Since the above was written Mr. Scott has done 
the public service of entertaining on April 1st, the 
distinguished Japanese General, who had the 
largest share in conquering China, the Marquis 
Yamagata. The Japanese dignitaries, and a 
representative group of San Francisco citizens 
were taken on a tug around the Bay and to visit 
the great shipbuilding plant at the Union Iron 
Works. 


THE effects of the poster 

exhibit given March 2oth and 

The Century 21st by the OVERLAND have 
been most gratifying. Le 
gions of friends of the mag- 

azine had never been in its 

offices, and to visit them on so pleasant an occa- 
sion as this exhibition was, added much to their 
interest. To the ordinary person the making of 
a magazine is a mystery. They know as little 
of the commonplaces of the business as they do 
of the incarnations of Vishnu. Many of them 
were amazed, when shown the material of the 
April number in all its stages, at its intricacy and 
multitude of details. They had never thought, 


but had a vague notion that magazines bloomed 
like other monthly roses or grew like pumpkins. 
The labor spent on the make-ready of a single 
cut form, as shown by the overlays of one exhib- 


ited, caused much wonderment and an added 
respect for the printer’s art. 

On Friday evening, March 2oth, the Private 
View brought out a multitude of society people 
of the city and vicinity that fairly overflowed the 
nine rooms devoted to the show, and all day 
Saturday, in spite of stormy weather, there were 
constant streams of visitors. Teachers brought 
their classes, parents their children, to see an ex- 
hibit of so educating a character. Over eighteen 
hundred people had the making of a magazine 
fully explained to them. 

The single feature of greatest interest was the 
show of originals painted by leading French 
artists for the Century Company’s competition 
for a poster on their ‘‘ Life of Napoleon.”’ There 
were twenty-eight of these, including the three 
that won the prizes: Metivet, 1,500 fraacs; 
Chartier, 750; Dupray, 500; and the letter of 
award signed by Gerome, Detaille, and Vibert, 
the judges. 

It was especially gratifying to the OVERLAND 
to be able to show these pictures, and a fine col- 
lection of posters also loaned by the Century 
Company. The relations between the Century 
and the OVERLAND have always been of the 
most cordial character; personal friendships 
have brought about a frequent exchange of let- 
ters; but this was the first time we had been 
able to give the public so pleasant an evidence of 
the kindly feeling that exists between the great 
Eastern magazine and the OVERLAND. 


FOLLOWING Hon. J. A. Fil- 

cher’s report of the doings of 

Board of znee the State Board of Trade at 

and the Atlanta, which appeared in 

Rail Road. the April OVERLAND, comes 

the annual report of General 

N. P. Chipman, the President of the Board. 

General Chipman outlines the formation of the 

Board, gives a brief history of their several public 

exhibits in the East, pays a glowing tribute to 

Secretary Filcher’s management at Atlanta, and 

closes with a fair, manly statement of the friendly 

relations existing between the State Board of 

Trade and the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

“The efforts of this Board,’”’ says General 
Chipman, ‘‘ to accomplish the purpose of its being 
have not always received the support to which 
they were entitled. The chief, and | believe the 
only source of opposition, has arisen out of the 
fact that the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
has been a large financial supporter of the Board, 
and has given to our work the services of one of 
that company’s ablest minds. It is due, both to 
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that company and to this Board, that the exact 
truth be recorded at least once. 

“It implies no want of appreciation of the ser- 
vices of other members, to say that Mr. Wm. H. 
Mills has been the life and inspiration of this 
Board. With a rare faculty to conceive avenues 
of usefulness, and to devise ways to exploit them, 
his fertile and active brain has done more than 
that of any half-dozen of us to keep the Board 
from rust and decay. So much for the man in- 
volved. As to the company, it has been a con- 
stant contributor for nine years of $250 per month 
in money ; it has fitted out at its own expense 
and sent away under our direction the two ex- 
hibits, **‘ California on Wheels ;”’ it has secured 
for us either entirely free or greatly reduced rates 
on all our exhibits sent East ; it has given trans- 
portation to our agents sent with those exhibits 
over its own lines, and has secured passes over 
other lines; it has furnished transportation in 
innumerable instances to our committees charged 
with investigations of public importance; it has 
specially contributed money at times in aid of 
printing important documents; its actual money 
contributions of monthly dues, and outlay in 
fitting up exhibits in cars and in other ways 
cannot have been less than $5u,000. If the com- 
pany has ever in all these years presented openly 
or covertly to this Board any proposition that 
savored of selfish gain; if it has ever offered for 
sale through this Board, or solicited its aid to sell 
an acre of its land; if it has ever asked the 
support of this Board for any line of its policy 
upon any subject whatever, | am unable to point 
it out, and confess ignorance of it. Members of 
this Board have been denounced as railroad ad- 
vocates and supporters upon no other ground 
than that the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany is permitted to become associated in the 
work of this Board, ang because we do not drive 
the railroad company’s support away from it. 

**From my point of view, | regard the work of 
this Board as an important one to that company, 
and fully justifying all it has done or may do in 
aid of that work, but | would regard myself as 
cowardly and ungrateful not to be willing to 
speak the truth as to its relations to the Board 
and the value of its support. Indeed, the support 
given this Board by all its many and different 
constituencies is logical and proper, for all are 
concerned in the welfare of the State. It seems 
to me that if we can have the assistance of the 
railroads in helping to develop the State, it is 
simple common sense and simple business sense 
to accept it, and it is perverted judgment that 
would drive the aid away from us.”’ 


Second Class Postal Rates. 


CONGRESSMAN E. F. LOUD, Chairman of 
the House Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, has sent the following reply 
to a letter from this office favoring the Bill 
repealing the pound rate privilege on second 
class matter. The repeal would increase the 
OVERLAND’S postage account nearly eight fold, 
but it would shut out altogether so large a mass 
of illegitimate publications and the whole brood 


of *“‘cheap and nasty ” periodicals, and so not 
only the government, but we in common with all 
high class magazines, would benefit in the long 
run. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1896. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND: We 
are more than gratified at the patriotic and sen- 
sible stand you have taken in placing your 
esteemed magazine side by side with the leading 
magazines and journals of the country in defense 
of House of Representatives Bill 4566, which it 
was my proud privilege to present to the House. 
When Congress in 1884 reduced letter postage to 
two cents per ounce it went, not alone to bed- 
rock, but below it; for we had then just begun to 
feel the effects of the illegitimate use of the 
**sample copy,” and ** pound rate law ”’ of 1870, 
and we have since felt, or I should say are be- 
ginning to feel, the full force of its effects. The 
most careful postal expert anticipated that two 
cent postage would immediately result in such in- 
creased business that it would at once, or soon, 
meet the reduction, and if the abnormal growth 
of illegitimate matter had not come upon 
us, their position would have been veri- 
fied. While we can as arule judge the future 
by the past, the most far-seeing cannot fully an- 
ticipate the full extent of human cupidity, as de- 
veloped by the sharp competition in all classes of 
trade and commerce, as well in the newspaper 
line, as any other legitimate business. 

Fundamentally taxation should be equal, and 
all classes should bear their share of its burdens. 
This principle carried out, of course, would neces- 
sitate all classes of mail matter to pay its propor- 
tionate share. But from the foundation of the 
government it has been our policy to regard the 
legitimate press as the proper means of convey- 
ing information of a general and useful charac- 
ter to the people, and hence great concessions 
have been given them for this purpose. So long 
as it was confined within its original and benefi- 
cent limits, such system was encouraged, and all 
were satisfied. To further these objects the Sam- 
ple Copy law of 1879 was enacted to facilitate the 
circulation of said legitimate information. This 
law was passed upon an appropriation bill without 
discussion, but even the most far seeing could not 
have possibly anticipated its results. 

This law, and this alone, makes it possible for 
the strictly advertising journal, with a nominal 
list of subscribers, to flood the country with hun- 
dreds of thousands of his paper. That with the 
unwarranted too liberal construction of what con- 
stitutes a serial publication, is the source of our 
present unfortunate and deplorable condition. 
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Its tendency has been to debauch the finer sense 
of our people, and to lower’the high standard of 
our literature. This, however, in our opinion 
would be borne in silence by our people if it were 
not for the alarming deficiency, which now con- 
fronts us. Increasing, as itis steadily, in a won- 
derful degree, many think with us that we have 
reached the parting of its ways, the forks of 
the road, but none can deny who investigate, 
that some remedy must now be applied, in order 
that the legitimate may be permitted to continue 
to disseminate useful information. 

Prior to 1887 we had no carefully prepared sta- 
tistics of segregated mail matter, so we must 
start from that point. In the year ending June 
30, 1887, there were mailed of second class matter, 
excluding “*‘ County Free,’’ 126,000,000 pounds ; 
in 1895 there were 266,000,000 pounds. Net loss 
to the government in the matter of transportation 
alone, 1887, $8,820,000 ; in 1895, $18,500,000. 

Understand we do not enter the field of hand- 
ing, which is a very important one, for the reason 
that we cannot segregate and charge to each 
class its proportionate share, first class of course 
costing the most, so we have confined ourselves 
to the plainer field of transportation, that we may 
be perfectly fair and just. Transportation is 
paid for per weight, per mile, and it costs as 


much to the government to transport a ton of 
trashy novels a thousand miles, as it does the 
most valuable letters. 

When we contemplate that the government has 
lost on transportation alone of second class mat- 
ter more than $108,000,000 in eight years, per- 
haps the enormity of our offense may become the 
more apparent. Postmasters General have tried 
to figure that with the return of good times, the 
net revenues of departments would meet expendi- 
tures, but they chase a phantom. Theory can 
demonstrate most anything, except to prove facts 
and truths false — these, like Banquo’s Ghost, 
will not down. In 1888 the net deficiency of 
Postoffice Departments was $5,200,000; in 1895 
it was $9,807,000. Through good times and bad, 
it insidiously creeps upon us,—and how could it 
be otherwise, when second class matter, which 
nets us a loss of seven cents a pound for hand- 
ling, is increasing steadily at the rate of fifteen 
per cent a year, and first class matter, from which 
we derive our profit alone, is increasing one and 
one half per cent? 

But we weary you. You understand the posi- 
tion as well as we, and we leave our case in your 
admirable hands. 

Very truly, 
E. F. LOUD. 


Bayard Taylor.' 


THE last addition to the “‘ American Men of 
Letters ’’ series, which is so admirably edited by 
Charles Dudley Warner, is the biography of the 
poet, traveler, and diplomatist, Bayard Taylor. 
Professor Albert H. Smyth has made this study 
a work of love and the reader cannot but share 
the admiration and sympathy he holds for the 
man of whom he writes. As an introduction the 
author presents an essay on “* Pennsylvania in 


Literature.’’ He begins by affirming that “‘ Penn- 


‘Bayard Taylor. By A. H. Smyth. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: 1896. $1.25. 


sylvania has not been well treated by the histor- 
ians of American literature,’”’ and then goes on to 
show the part Taylor’s State has really played. 
The life of Taylor himself reads like a romance. 
A Quaker farm boy, he early dreamedof becom- 
ing a great poet, and all through his life he 
labored toward that end. He died more famous 
as a traveler, a journalist, a story writer, a dip- 
lomatist, although he considered all such fame as 
nothing. To the world his life was a great and 
marvelous success; to himself, a failure. He 
wanted to die a great poet, and he died a great 
man. The book stimulates a desire to read Tay- 
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lor’s works, and calls forth a lasting admiration 
for the man. It is one of the best of the series 
and deserves a wide reading. 


The Vicomte de Bragelonne.' 


IT 1S almost a labor of love to do more than 
note the fact that a well known publishing firm 
has brought out a new and charming edition of 
Dumas. 

Whoever takes up “‘ The Three Musketeers ”’ 
will not dismiss its motive character with the 
completion of its pages, ‘‘ Twenty Years After”’ 
and The Vicomte de Bragelonne will follow in quick 
order. From the day when young D’Artag- 
nan rides into Paris on his old yellow nag and 
begs admission to the King’s Musketeers, in 
which dukes enlist as privates, until the day 
when he falls in the front of the battle with his 
hard earned marshal’s baton clasped in his nerve- 
less fingers, French history becomes the story of 
the lives of the famous three. 

In the splendid edition under review The 
Vicomte de Bragelonne fills six volumes, complete 
under the one name. This is a much better 
arrangement than that of dividing the novel into 
three, to wit, The Vicomte, ‘* Louise de la Val- 
liere’’ and **‘ The Iron Mask,’’ as save for the 
great length of the D’Artagnan Romance it 
should all really be known under the one name 
of ‘* The Three Musketeers.’’ The illustrations 
are from washes and etchings by the well known 
artists, Garrett, Van Muyden, Bicknell, and 
from the Petitot Enamel. The illustrations are 
of a character that lend strength and dignity to 
the books. The binding and paper is of the 
best, and the edition is by far the best that we 
have in English. 


Essays on Japanese Life. 


LAFCADIO HEARN has written another volume 
of essays on the inner life of the Japanese. A 
previous volume, “* Out of the East,”’ which was 
favorably reviewed in these pages, treated of Jap- 
anese life and thought up to the date of the late 
war with China. 


Kokoro*, meaning *‘ the Heart of Things,”’ illus- 


trates their temper and attitude during and after 
the war. No Occidental writer has ever got so 
near to the mind and spirit of the Japanese as 
Mr. Hearn. In the fifteen essay-stories under 
review he carries the reader not only into the 
homes but into the very lives of the people. 
There is nothing of the superficiality of the 


‘The Vicomte de Bragelonne. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.: 1895, 

2Kokoro. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company: 1896. $1.25. 


“ globe-trotter.’’ He does not discuss the sights 
about the treaty ports, or even refer to the lower 
strata of society. His admiration for the nation 
is plainly visible in every line, as is his contempt 
for the missionary and the methods of the Euro- 
pean merchants. Other than the lesson taught, 
the style and beauty of the diction and the charm 
of the scenery makes the work not only valuable 
and timely, but exceptionally fascinating. 


Modeste Mignon .* 


ONE cannot accuse Balzac of. plagiarizing 
himself or of being tiresomely alike in his novels. 
No two of them are alike, and were it not for the 
masterly touch that stamps them all, one might 
deny that the author of ‘‘ Cousin Bette’’ and 
Modeste Mignon was the same. Modeste Mignon 
is a novel that bears translations into cold Eng- 
lish, and one that can be read by English maids. 
It is pure, clean, and healthy. Mignon is a young 
girl who studies the great world of society through 
the novels and poetry of the day. She forms a 
romantic attachment to a great poet by reading 
his poems, and by letters opens her virgin heart 
to him. The complications that arise thereby 
afford Balzac an opportunity to present a series 
of portraits of people and society that are 
unrivaled even in his own works. Around the 
pure young heiress Mignon congregate a horde 
of fortune hunters, —literary men, peers, and 
commoners, and on their cupidities and weak- 
nesses she plays. The story after being a study 
is a love story pure and simple,— one that while 
filled with the most subtle philosophy comes out 
happily at the end. It is a tale that young and 
old can enjoy, and one that makes its readers 
think and rejoice. The translation is by Miss 
Wormeley. 


Eugene Field’s Last Book. 


THE general reader as well as the lover of 
Eugene Field will take up The Love Affairs of a 
Bibliomaniac* with a reverential feeling, as one 
who listens to the last words of a dear friend. 
It is needless to discuss the little unfinished 
volume, some will be foolishly fond of it, others 
will care little for it, but all will enjoy its sweet- 
ness and simplicity. Its aim is to picture the 
‘delights, adventures, and misadventures, con- 
nected with bibliomania.”’ In his introduction 
Roswell Field explains the aims and wishes of 
his brother, and tells something of his last days. 


3Modeste Mignon. By Hon : 
Roberts Brothers. oré de Balzac. Boston: 


4The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. 
New York: Charles Scribaer's Sexe 
5. 
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All will read the little book and in so doing will 
realize more fully then ever the depth and sweet- 
ness of its author’s life. 


Kaffir Stories.' 


JUST at this time stories illustrative of Africa 
are particularly apropos. Kaffir Stories conveys a 
powerful if not a pleasant impression of native 
African life. Mr. Scully may without any fear of 
consequences be styled the Kipling of South 
Africa. His short series of sketches and stories 
convey more clearly to the reader’s mind the 
characteristics and customs of the Kaffir and his 
white master than all the descriptive and histori- 
cal works ever published. He does not put any 


rose colors on his canvas, and his pictures of sav-, 


age Zulu life are even darker than those drawn 
by Haggard. He shows a perfectly clear under- 
standing of his theme in all its respects, whether 
relating a legend, a bit of folk lore, a war tale, 
ora missionary sketch. The six short stories are 
more than enjoyable, they are instructive. It is 
to be hoped that the public has not seen the last 
of their author. 


Musick’s Saint Augustine.’ 


VOLUME III. of John R. Musick’s charming 
series of Columbian Historical Novels, treats of 
the early settlement of Florida, first by the 
French and later by the Spanish. No epoch in 
the colonization of the New World is so stained 
with Christian blood. The persecution of the 
Huguenots in France, the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, the Reformation in Europe, all had 
their effect on the scattered dwellers in the West 
Indies and along the Florida Coast. Religion 
served for a cloak for the worst crimes, and 
murder and piracy went unrebuked. The great 
Admiral Coligni in 1561 secured a patent from 
Charles 1X. to settle his persecuted brethren in 
Florida. Melendez secured a patent from the 
Spanish King to exterminate them four years 
later. Into the midst of these two tragic times 
the author introduces the grandson of the Estevan 
who discovered the New World with Columbus. 
The adventures of the young Estevan with 
French, Spaniards, and Indians, and his love for 
the sweet Huguenot maiden, Hortense De Barre, 


' Kaffir Stories. By W.C. Scully. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.: 1895. 75c. 

2Saint Augustine. By John R. Musick. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company: 1895. 


furnish the fictional interest of the tale. The 
book is one that should be in every school house 
on this Coast. It teaches history without tiring 
the learner. 


A Detective Story. 


ONE seldom finds as sanguinary a tale be- 
tween board covers as Fifty Thousand Dollars 
Ransom.® I\ts place is properly among the 
yellow backs. The story is full of plot, blood, 
Indians, money, and fair women. Its scene is 
New York and Wyoming. Had it been setina 
less familiar locality it would not seem quite so 
impossible. A ‘‘ beautiful” villain imprisons a 
man in San Francisco, and then goes on to New 
York and entices the prisoner’s rich brother to 
accompany him. with seventy-five thousand 
dollars to the wildest part of Wyoming on the 
excuse that the said San Francisco relative is 
held for a ransom by bandits. The plot is 
discovered and detectives detailed to frustrate it, 
which they aceomplish in the nick of time. 

Impossible as most of the acts of the tale are, 
there is a certain element of fascination that 
holds the interest to the end, although the reader 
feels all along that he is wasting his time. 


Ormond.‘ 


Ormond, Maria. Edgeworth’s famous novel, 
was well known by an older generation of 
readers, and the fact that after nearly eighty 
years a leading firm decides to republish itin a 
handsome new edition with pen drawings by 
Carl Schloesser and an introduction by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie should be enough to recom- 
mend it to the present generation. For all its 
age, Ormond is modern in its spirit and direct- 
ness. One cannot fail to be struck with the 
fact that its characters are sketched with a 
master hand. There is something warm-hearted 
and sympathetic in the book that is not difficult 
to trace to an Irish pen. In her introduction 
Mrs. Ritchie relates the sad incidents of the 
novel’s birth and pictures the dark hour of the 
author’s father’s death just as the first 160 print- 
ed pages of the book were read to him. The 
pen drawings are capital, and the edition is a 
credit to its publishers. 


3Fifty Thousand Dollars Ransom. By Daniel Malcolm. 
New York: J.Selwin Tait & Sons: 1896. 

4Ormond. By Maria Edgeworth. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.: 1835. $1.25. 


S. S. MCCLURE has brought out in paper " 


covers, on plate paper, magazine size, the Early 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. It is illustrated with 
one hundred and sixty half-tone pictures. Its 
letter press is the same that has been running 
serially in McClure’s Magazine. \t is a valuable 
addition to the Lincoln literature of the period. 


The Annual Literary Index for 1895, edited by 
W. I. Fletcher and R. R. Bowker, and published 
by Publishers’ Weekly of New York, is just 
out. Its index includes periodicals, American 
and English, Essays, Book-chapters, an Author 
Index, Bibliographies,. Necrology, and an index 
to dates of principal events. It is bound in cloth 
and is a necessary adjunct to every literary 
worker’s library. 


THE GUILD OF ARTS AND CRAFTS will be 
holding its second exhibit just about the time 
this issue of the OVERLAND reaches the public. 
This time it is to be a ‘* Sketch Exhibition,” from 
April 25 to May 3, and it is to be held at the 
Partington Studio, 424 Pine Street, the same 
place as before. Our readers within reach of 
San Francisco will do well to make note of this; 
for the first exhibit of the Guild showed that it 
has energy and talent enough in its ranks to 
make its exhibitions worthy of attention. 


FRANK BAILEY MILLARD’S work is well 
known to OVERLAND readers. ‘‘ Coyote-that- 
Bites,”’ ‘‘ An Idol of High Price,” ‘* A Struggle 
with Insomnia,”’ and others of his tales will be 
recalled as exceptionally good short stories. It is 
therefore a pleasure to record that J. Selwin Tait 
& Sons of New York announce a volume of Mr. 
Millard’s stories of Western life. They will be 
eagerly welcomed by all lovers of West Coast 
writing. 
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Lippincott’s Magazine announces a complete 
novel for its April number by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, author of the ‘‘Quicksands of Pacto- 
lus,” now running in the OVERLAND. It bears 
the name of, “‘ An Impending Sword,— An Ad- 
venture by the Sea.”’ In will be eagerly read by 
Mr. Vachell’s many admirers on this Coast. 


ONE of the greatest successes in the history 
of this country is that achieved by Boston’s 
unique five-cent magazine, The Black Cat. In 
seven months it has reached the sale of one 
quarter of a million copies per issue. The chief 
reason for this is that each number contains half 
a dozen of the most original and fascinating 
stories that brains and genius can produce and 
money can buy.—‘Rochester Post Express. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE for April contains a 
rather brief and hurried review of ‘‘ Literary 
Workers on the Pacific Coast,’’ by Helen Gregory 
Flesher. Pen drawings by V. Gribayedoff, pic- 
ture Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, Edward S. 
Holden, John Vance Cheney, W. C. Morrow, 
Ambrose Bierce, Charles Edwin Markham, 
Charles F. Lummis, and Rounsevelle Wildman, 
while there are good half tone reproductions of 
Ina Coolbrith, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Gertrude 
Atherton, and Mrs. Romulado Pacheco. 


** NYE AND RILEY’S WIT AND HUMOR ”’ was 
first published under the title of “‘ Nye and Riley’s 
Railway Guide,”’ which title was very misleading. 
It is now published in cloth, $1.25, and in Neely’s 
Popular Library, paper, 25 cents. The very 
amusing illustrations are by Baron De Grimm, 
Zimmerman, and McDougal. The volume con- 
sists of stories by Bill Nye and poems by James 
W. Riley. The covers and frontispieces are re- 
productions of late photographs of the authors. 
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